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JXTRODUCTORY. 

Either  as  we  ^row  older  oiir  tastes  change,  or  holy- 
days  are  iniich  more  insipid  things  than  they  used  to 
l>e.  We  have  heard — even  in  our  water-drinking  retire- 
jnent — that  there  are  jieople  so  liahltuated  to  brandy,  as 
to  have  lost  their  “  wine  palate.”  Perhaps,  from  onr 
addiction  to  every-day  enjoyment,  we  have  lost  onr  holt/- 
day  palate.  But  no!— if  there  be  truth  in  our  senses — in 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight,  touch — the  world  without  us 
is  changed  as  well  as  the  world  within.  Our  own  relish 
for  bun  is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be,  but  neither  do 
those  who  are  now  of  the  age  at  which  its  value  is  most 
coiTectly  appreciated,  approach  the  sacrifice  with  the 
same  awe-struck  solemnity  as  impressed  us  in  our  youth. 

Some  of  our  good  friends  are  of  opinion  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  holydays  are  now  slubbered  over  is  a  sign 
of  the  world’s  being  in  its  dotage.  People,  they  say,  work 
now  as  a  miser  saves,  for  the  slavish  toil’s  sake.  They  do 
not  look  to  the  end — enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
They  snatch  a  stolen  and  trembling  joy,  and  then  fall  to 
work  again,  like  slaves  in  the  eye  of  a  harsh  task-master. 
Others  again  maintain  that  the  alteration  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  is  a  sign  of  the  world’s  growing  wiser. 
Formerly,  they  say,  it  was  with  pleasure  as  with  food, 
to  use  a  homely  Scotch  proverb,  “  either  a  hunger  or  a 
burst.”  Men  tasted  of  both  seldom,  and  gorged  them¬ 
selves  when  a  lucky  windfall  came  in  their  way.  In  our 
sager  era,  joy  and  grief,  (or  inditference,)  toil  and  pleasure, 
are  more  equably  diffused  through  life — pleasantly  and 
profitably  intermingled,  like  the  fat  and  lean  of  beef — 
mixed  up  like  sugar  and  lemon-juice,  into  a  pleasing 
savour.  For  our  part,  we  agree  with  honest  Sir  Roger 
— that  “  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides” — and  shall,  of 
course,  say  nothing  on  either. 

A  story  may  he  more  to  the  purpose.  There  is  not 
much  in  it,  but  it  serves  to  set  the  matter  in  the  light 
m  which  we  view  it  better  than  any  thing  we  could  say. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  good  friend  of  ours, 
who,  while  a  boy,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his 
Christmas  vacations  at  his  grandmother’s— as  all  hoys 
ought — when  they  have  one.  Well,  hers  was  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  houses,  in  which  servants  grew  grey 
well  as  masters.  There  was  obedience  ami  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  domestics,  but  there  was  a  homely  fami¬ 
liarity  at  the  same  time,  which  now-a-days  we  seldom 
see.  The  good  old  souls,  who  had  witnessed  and  checked 
the  childish  pranks  of  two  generations,  could  not  look  up 
to  them  with  the  same  chilling  sense  of  inferiority,  as  if 
they  had  been  freshly  hired  into  the  service  of  grown-up 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  descendants  of  the  house  and 
domestics  had  sprung  up  into  a  goodly  colony,  and 
could  not  forget  the  days  when  they  romped  with  the 
young  yentlesy  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  them. 
There  was  a  perpetual  under-current  of  this  feeling 
jingling  in  every  thought  and  action,  but  on  New-Year’s- 
ay  its  manifestation  was  most  conspicuous. 

Often  have  we  heard  our  friend  expatiate  iu  glowing 
terms  on  that  homely  festival. 

The  mansion  (►f  his  forefathers  he  described  as  an  old- 


fashioned  square  building.  A  porch  led  into  a  narrow 
transverse  passage,  dark  :is  Erebus.  Immediately  front¬ 
ing  the  entrance  was  one  flight  of  stairs,  leading  ii]>  to  the 
family  apartments,  and  another  leading  down  to  the  col¬ 
lar.  On  one  hand  was. the  paidour,  and  on  the  other  the 
kitchen.  On  the  evening  of  the  New-Year,  the  f/entleti 
feasted  in  the  former,  the  servants  and  cottars  in  the 
latter.  The  numerous  children  w'ho  surrounded  the 
venerable  matron,  mistress  of  the  establishment,  formed 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two  happy  parties.  It 

was  difficult,  from  R - *s  language,  to  guess  \vhcther 

he  preferred  the  hut  or  the  be?i. 

The  tea-table  jii  the  parlour  seems  to  have  been  what 
many  will  consider  a  commonplace  sort  of  ceremony. 
In  a  deep  easy  chair,  beside  a  roaring  fire,  sat  tlie  old 
lady  in  her  widow’s  weeds,  her  grey  tresses  braided 
across  her  brow  beneath  a  cap  of  snow,  her  knitting  in 
Jier  hands.  Opposite  sat  a  muldeu  daughter,  the  only 
one  left  at  home,  spinning  on  a  neat  mahogany  wheel  of 
diminutive  size.  The  table  was  surrounded  by  the  rest 
of  her  children,  with  theii*  wives  and  husbands,  decorously 
eating  their  bun  and  drinking  their  tea.  Their  offspring, 
ill  “  number  numberless,”  were  racketing  and  rioting  in 
the  background— all,  save  one  quieter  urchin,  who  sat 
cowering  between  grandmother  and  the  fire,  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  her,  amply. rewarded  for  his  absti¬ 
nence  from  the  noisy  merriment  by  an  occasional  pat  uii 
the  head.  The  conversation  was  commonplace  enough. 
The  old  lady  did  not  join  in  it,  but  her  blue  eyes  turned 
incessantly,  wdth  looks  of  gentle,  though  intense  love, 
from  one  to  another  of  the  party.  Her  voice  was  only 
heard  to  remonstrate  against  any  check  upon  the. outra¬ 
geous  merriment  of  the  younkers,  and. then  there  was  a 
music  and  a  fineness  in  its  tones,  which  (we  beg  our  fair 
countrywomen’s  pardon)  no  Scotchwoman’s  voice  ever 
possessed. 

Well,  the  “  four-hours”  was  over,  the  early  supper,  with 
which  the  labourer’s  toil  was  daily  closed,  concluded,  and 
the  children  permitted  to  join  the  revellers  in  the  kitchen. 
Wc  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  given  a  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  copy  of  our  friend’s  stlllMfe  picture.  But  we  utterly 
despair  of  conveying  the  faintest  impression  of  the  scene 
ofjoyous  hustle  which  succeeded.*  The  word  was  given, 
and  away,  with  whoop  and  hollo,  burst  the  elfish  crew. 
Scrambling,  tugging, pushing,  squeezing,  squalling,  laugh¬ 
ing,  crying,  scratching,  scolding,  they  fermented  in  the 
narrow  passage,  not  a  few  of  them  stopped,  in  transitu^ 
by  a  descent  to  the  subterranean  regions.  At  length, 
with  a  few  bruises,  all  forced  a  way  into  the  kitchen. 
Rather  an  unwonted  circumstance— it  was  swept  clean. 
A  perfect  bonfire  was  roaring  up  the  wide  chimney,  and 
lighting  up  the  scene,  glanced  back  by  the  black  windows, 
and  the  shining  jiewter  and  crockery  ware.  At  ‘‘  ae 
chimla  lug”  was  seated  a  little  old  woman,  who  had  been 
the  favourite  waiting-maid  of  the  old  lady,  and  who  now 
lived  on  a  small  pension  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had 
formed  her  manners,  and  even  her  language,  upon  her 
mistress,  with  tolerable  success,  and  piqued  herself  upon 
her  gentility.  Right  opposite  was  seated  the  old  gardener, 
who  had  been  a  gay  soldier  in  his  youth;  and  followed  the 
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deceased  master  4)f  the  house  througli  blood  and  battle, 
but  who  was  now  cross  and  cantankerous  as  the  snappish 
terrier  that  slumbered  at  his  feet.  He  was  conversing 
with  a  dry,  lank,  argumentative  sort  of  a  personage — the 
grieve,  who  sat  a  little  behind  him,  despotic  over  the 
punch-bowl.  A  third  man,  of  their  own  age,  diminu¬ 
tive  and  lively,  was  mixing  his  word  every  moment. 
The  price  of  stois^  the  last  Sunday’s  sennon,  and  argu¬ 
ments  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives,  were  strangely  mingled  in  their  discourse.  One 
of  the  farm  lads,  who  could  pinch  a  noise  out  of  a  fiddle, 
not  unlike  the  faint  squeak  of  a  drowning  kitten,  was 
mounted  on  the  summit  of  a  box-bed  in  a  corner — **  to 
gie  them  music  was  his  charge.”  From  fifteen  to  three¬ 
score,  the  assembled  dependants  of  the  family  were  dan¬ 
cing  on’  the  floor  with  more  of  energy  than  grace.  Here 
you  might  see  a  young  couple  standing  apart  from  the 
rest,  hand  in  hand,  their  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on  the  dance, 
glowing  “  celestial  rosy  red,”  in  thofii*st,  voiceless,  timid, 
o’cr-brimming  ecstasy  of  “  calf-love.”  Not  far  from  these 
the  diminutive  form  of  my  friend,  (then  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,)  conducting,  with  mock  solemnity,  a  frowsy 
dame  of  forty  to  her  seat.  Midmost  of  the  throng,  was 
a  huge,  clumsy  ploughman,  trying  to  dance  down  the  cat- 
witted  cook,  thumping  the  floor  till  the  flag-stones  threat¬ 
ened  to  crack  and  crumble;  The  mid  wind  rukhed  in 
beneath  the  door — what  mattered  it !  A  roaring  fire, 
strong  drink,  and  hearts  beating  high  with  happiness, — 
they  felt  it  not. 

This  is  a  long  yarn,  but  the  remainder  shall  be  as  brief 
as  one  of  —-*s  sermons,  when,  having  ascertained  by  his 
watch  that  he  has  already  wrote  as  much  as  will  occupy 
a  decent  time  in  the  delivery,  he  winds  it  up,  like  Dr 
Johnson’s  Rasselas,  with  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing 
is  concluded.” 

On  this  topic  was  it  R — ’s  delight  to  dwell,  long 
years  ago,  when  he  and  we  were  struggling  manfully,  side 
by  side,  to  gain  that  footing  in  the  world,  so  difficult  of 
attainment  for  those  who  have  no  parents  to  lend  them 
a  helping  hand.  Poor  fellow  !  he  at  last  grew  faint, 
and,  allowing  himself  to  drift  down,  soon  sunk.  But 
to  our  tale.  It  so  happened  that  a  momentary  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  hU  official  duties  allowed  him,  in  the  winter  of 
17-^  to  revisit  his  native  district  during  the  Christmas 
holydays.  The  anticipation  was  ecstasy  for  a  month 
before  ;  on  bis  return,  he  never  adverted  to  the  subject. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  been  disappointed.  On  ques¬ 
tioning  him,  he  replied  briefly,  with  a  peremptory  com¬ 
mand  never  again  to  advert  to  the  subject.  All  his 
youthful  kinsfolk  had,  like  himself,  had  their  lot  cast  in 
strange  places.  His  grandmother  dwelt  alone  with  her 
unmarried  daughter.  The  old  servants  had  died  out, — 
almost  all  the  surrounding  peasantry  had  emigrated,  and 
strangers  filled  their  places.  Two  little  great-grand¬ 
children,  sent  from  India  for  their  education,  were  on  a 
visit  at  the  house.  The  old  lady  could  not  leave  her 
chamber  in  the  evening, — her  daughter  was  occupied 
attending  upon  her.  The  little  ones,  not  feeling  quite 
at  home  with  the  stranger,  slunk  out  of  the  parlour. 
R —  was  left  to  spend  the  night  of  his  New  Year  alone. 
He  extinguished  the  candles,  and  sat  looking  upwards  at 
the  fantastic  play  of  the  alternating  light  and  shadow 
cast  by  the  fire  upon  the  roof.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
heard  a  faint  laugh  from  the  kitchen.  It  fell  on  his  ear 
like  the  voice  of  a  demon  mocking  the  hearty  roar  which 
wont  at  such  a  time  to  burst  from  that  place.  He  wept 
like  a  babe,  he  said,  and  we  know  he  never  held  np  his 
head  again.  While  battling  against  adversity,  with  no 
one  but  ourselves,  (that  is,  the  Editorial  I,)  who  were 
as  ill  furnished  with  friends  as  himself,  to  cling  to,  he 
had  looked  back  to  the  home  of  his  youth  as  a  haven  to 
which  he  might  one  day  return.  He  did  return,  and 
found  that  it  was  no  longer  a  home. 

**  Bat  how  doM  this  *  tale  of  a  tub*  express  your  mean- 
Ing  ?”  Simply  tDUS-«*«ince  we  must  give  the  moral  n«*  a 


tail-piece  to  the  fable.  Our  friend  was  one  of  those  who 
concluded,  because  the  household  festival  of  the  incipient 
year  was  no  longer  celebrated  flu-  him,  that  it  no  longer 
existed.  This  was  a  mistake.  A  family  is  kept  together 
by  its  head.  Whenever  this  knot  is  unloosed,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  members  are  scattered  never  to  re- unite,  as  surelv 
as  the  seed  shaken  by  the  autumnal  w  ind  j)arts  for  ever 
from  the  tree.  Each  must  become  in  turn  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  family  circle,  or  live  lonely  in  the  w'orld.  It  is 
only  from  such  as  embrace  the  latter  alternative,  (from 
choice  or  necessity,)  that  we  hear  complaints  of  the  disre¬ 
gard  paid  to  the  festivals  of  their  youth.  How  can  they 
share  in  or  know  of  the  sacritices  to  the  Tiares,  w  ho  be¬ 
long  themselves  to  no  hearth  ? 

On  looking  over  wdiat  we  have  penned,  w'c  incline  to 
suspect,  that  it  is  more  sad  than  merry.  So  much  the 
better.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  w'cep  over  the 
death-bed  of  the  dying  year.  lie  is  no  object  of  love  or 
respect  with  us.  Melancholy  reflections,  in  which  he  has 
no  share,  are  necessary  to  impress  us  with  that  sobriety 
of  deportment  w'hich  beflts  our  solemn  position  beside 
him.  Poor  fellow  !  there  has  been  a  mighty  bustle  made 
about  him  in  his  time — some  calling  him  wmrso  than  he 
really  was,  some  flattering  him  grossly.  Timt*  wdll  do 
him  justice,  and  chronicle  his  deeds  in  these  Avords  ; 

In  the  year  1831,  rurriEs  and  kittens  avere  lit¬ 
tered  BLIND,  AND  DROAVNED  AS  USUAL. 


THE  COINCIDENCE. 

JBy  Dr  Memes, 

“  Id  giiisa  d’uom  che  pensa  e  piange.” 

Pi<:tr\rca. 

During  the  campaign  of  1809,  among  many  unre¬ 
turning  brave,”  Napoleon  lost  a  general  officer  of  merit. 
Ills  Avidow,  then  occupying  a  situation  at  court,  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  retire,  in  order  to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  the  grateful  consolation  of  educating  her  children 
— a  son  still  a  child,  and  a  daughter  some  years  older.  A 
small  pension  Avould  have  furnished  but  inadequate  means, 
had  not  the  empress  added  a  beautiful  little  residence  at 
Renil,  under  the  amiable  pretence  of  detaining  near  her 
an  ancient  friend.  At  Malmaison,  too,  her  own  neigh¬ 
bouring  villa,  the  daughter  Avas  chiefly  educated,  Avhen 
soon  afterAvards  Josephine  had  descended  from  a  throne. 
Accustomed  thus,  from  earliest  boyhood,  to  hear  her  name 
pronounced  Avith  benedictions,  by  the  lips  he  most  IovcmI, 
the  son  conceived  for  the  empress  an  ardent  attachment, 
strengthened  by  experience  of  personal  kindness,  and  the 
promise,  in  time,  of  becoming  one  of  her  oaahi  pages.  In 
a  gentle,  though  noble  and  soineAvhat  enthusiastic  nature, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  sentiment  should  have  loii^ 
outlived  the  hopes  by  which  it  had  been  nourished. 

Events  hurried  onAvards; — his  patroness  Avas  no  more ; 
—Napoleon  languished  on  a  sea-girt  rock — 

“  Eheu,  quails  fortunne  terminus  altre  fuit !” 

and  the  AAddoAv’s  son,  noAV  a  high-spirited  youth,  as  tie’ 
most  distinguished  in  the  military  college,  had  ju^t 
received  his  commission.  Still  in  his  grateful  bosom, 
Avith  unblemished  loyalty  to  the  Bourbon,  there  mingle^l 
a  sacred  remembrance  of  her  Avho  had  been  his  mother’s 
sovereign  and  benefactress.  He  had  passed  a  few  weeks 
with  his  family,  and  the  evening  prior  to  his  departure 
— probably  for  years — from  a  home,  the  gift  other  bounty, 
he  devoted  to  the  duty  he  had  often  paid,  of  visiting  tla* 
tomb  of  Josephine  in  the  village  church  of  Reuil. 

To  the  same  solemn  spot  AA^e  haA^e  ourselves  made  a 
pilgrimage,  under  circumstances  a  description  of  Avhirk 
may  aid  in  appreciating  the  situation  and  feelings  of  tlu' 
young  enthusiast.  Nor  aauII  the  recitiil  be  inappropriatr, 
seeing  that  to  an  account  of  the  impression  left  upon  oiir 
mind,  Ave  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  present 
narrative,  related  by  one  wdio  had  knOAA’n  the  parties  roie 
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cerned.  Out  visit  happened  <o  bo  on  a  festival,  and  the 
liouT  of  vespers  approached.  The  day  had  been  nnsea- 
sonably  stormy,  hut  eveninj:^  had  hroncjht  peace  and  the  | 
refreshened  landscape.  Even  the  lonely  woods  of  Mai-  | 
maison  looked  rejoicingly  in  the  declining  beam.  The 
calm  and  humid  light  thus  shed  abroad,  streaming  through  ; 
a  window  near,  reposed  with  harmonious  effect  on  the 
tomb  within,  and  on  the  kneeling  figure,  where  the 
chisel  of  ('hantelier  has  not  unsuccessfully  portrayed 
the  graceful  benignity  of  the  Empress  of  France.  There 
was  something  inexpressibly  touching,  yet  soothing,  in 
the  whole  scene.  Tlie  soft  radiance,  blending  with  the 
cool  shadowing  of  the  white  marble,  imprinte<lan  almost  j 
life-like  sweetness  to  the  placid  countenance  ;  while  the  } 
gentleness  of  ev'en,  closing  a  tempestuous  <lay,  seemed  as  ' 
an  emblem  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  her  eventful 
life,  and  that  state  where  troubles  cease — where  tlic  weary 
are  at  rest.  Nor  were  living  sympathies  absent.  Though 
years  had  elapsed  since  Josephine’s  resting-place  had 
been — 

I 

t 

‘‘  Wiiere  all  the  good  and  great  are  laid  ” — 

her  memory,  as  appeared  from  various  instances  of  re-  j 
spect,  yet  dwelt  in  the  veneration  of  the  poor.  The  ser- 
vice  now  began — it  was  one  in  which  the  writer  could  | 
not  join,  hut  he  rose  to  depart,  insti’ucted  more  affect-  | 
ingly  than  homily  could  teach,  how  abiding  shall  be  the  ' 
memorial  of  goodness,  when  all  of  worldly  grandeur  has  j 
returned  to  its  original  nothingness.  i 

Similar  miglit  haply  have  been  the  reflections,  and  ) 
such  the  situation  of  the  widow’s  son,  except  that  he  was  j 
alone,  with  a  mind  yet  more  deeply  impressed  by  liisown  1 
peculiar  reverence  and  nearer  gratitude.  The  declining 
day  still  cast  a  clear  light  upon  the  tomb  of  his  benefac¬ 
tress,  but  a  solemn  twilight  had  begun  to  reign  through-  j 
out  the  body  of  the  church.  In  such  an  hour,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  sudden  proximity  of  a  stranger,  j 
whose  previous  approach  had  been  noteless  and  without  ; 
warning,  might  have  awakened  anxiety  or  even  appre-  I 
hension,  had  not  the  thought  arisen,  that  meditation  had  I 
rendered  him  unobservant,  and  that  the  visitor  must  be  ' 
one  of  those  whom  like  feelings  to  his  own  induced  often  | 
secretly  to  repair  to  the  same  spot.  Yet  was  there  some-  j 
thing  undefined  and  startling  in  the  person  of  the  nn-  ! 
known,  only  partially  revealed  by  a  position,  where  the 
illumination  from  the  window  waxed  faint  in  the  en¬ 
grossing  and  darker  shadow  of  the  wall.  The  stranger 
wore  a  military  mantle,  richly  wrought  in  gold,  save  that  | 
the  embroidery  was  tarnished,  and  even  partially  re-  j 
moved,  as  if  by  long  or  rude  service.  The  face,  turned 
towards  the  monument,  was  com^ealed,  and  the  head  * 
covered  with  a  military  hat,  without  jdume  or  ornament. 

I  he  form  moved  onwards  with  a  slow  and  sidernn  step, 
the  arms  enveloped  in  the  cloak,  and,  from  the  disposi-  I 
tion  of  the  folds,  crossed  upon  the  breast.  i 

The  looks  still  fixed  upon  the  tomb,  the  countenance  I 
continued  averted  from  the  apparently  unnoticed  specta-  ! 
tor,  over  whose  mind  a  sensation  of  awe  begun  impel  -  | 
ceptibly  to  steal.  This  involuntary  sentiment  changed  * 
into  amazement  and  dread,  when,  as  the  unknown  ad-  j 
vanced,  the  light  gleamed  brightly  upon  the  horseman’s 
boots  and  armed  heel — yet,  as  he  strode  along  the  paved 
chapel,  not  a  soiiml  broke  upon  the  now  appalling  still¬ 
ness  of  the  place.  In  the  first  access  of  an  unearthly 
fear  there  often  is  roused  a  courage,  so  to  speak — an 
acuteness  of  observation,  which,  on  reflection,  appears 
really  supernatural.  It  was  under  the  force  of  the  latter 
feeling  that  the  youth  bent  his  whole  faculties  to  the 
resolve  ot  witnessing  the  intents  of  this  mysterious 
^hape.  Advancing  in  front  of  the  tomb,  the  shrouded 
warrior,  for  such  evidently  was  the  personation,  stood  ! 
still — the  liead  drooping  on  the  breast,  as  in  deep  and 
melancholy  retrospection.  Remaining  thus  for  a  space, 
the  form  slowly  raised  its  head  in  the  attitude  of  gazing 
^feadfastly  oa  the  marble  portraiture  of  the  Empress. 


Tlion,  as  one  prompted  by  some  inward  uncontrollable 
working,  it  flungits  arms  abroad,  as  if  to  clasp  the  inani¬ 
mate  resemblance. 

A  (Icath-like  silence  still  prevailed.  The  shadowy 
hands  were  pressed  together,  and  noiselessly  and  slowly 
withdrawn  upon  the  bosom.  This  action,  accompanied 
by  a  turning  of  the  body,  partially  disclosed  the  person 
of  this  secret  intruder.  His  dress  was  an  uniform,  and 
on  the  breast  the  gems  of  various  orders  glistened  for  a 
moment  in  the  evening  ray.  Rut  the  face— how  shall 
it  be  described  !  It  seemed  at  once  void — yet  stamped 
its  stern  and  passionless  image  on  the  inmost  soul ;  dark 
— yet  strangely  recognisable,  it  showed  like  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  some  antique  statue  seen  in  deep  shadow,  whose 
nobly  chiselled  contours,  dim  in  the  mass,  are  moulded 
into  half  viewless  symmetry  by  their  own  reflective 
lights.  It  was  a  visage,  which  is,  and  shall,  through¬ 
out  all  time,  remain  familiar  in  the  love,  the  hate,  or  the 
admiration  of  all  men  ! 

‘‘  Speak  !”  cried  the  youth,  now  roused  to  desperate 
energy ;  “  Speak,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  !”  The  echo 
of  his  own  adjuration  was  the  sole  reply.  Solitude  and 
twilight  reigned  within  ;  nature  without  was  reposing 
in  the  cheerful  glow  of  sunset.  The  sight  re-assured 
him  ;  but  even  on  reaching  home,  the  evident  traces  of 
his  discomposure  constrained  him  to  reveal  to  his  mother 
and  sister  what  had  occuiTcd.  “  The  countenance,” 
replied  the  fiu  iner,  “  is,  indeed  that  of  the  emperor,  but 
the  appearance  resembles  General  Bonaparte.”  Prudence 
dictated  secrecy  ;  the  young  man  commenced  his  military 
duties,  and  the  circumstances  had  begun  to  fade  from 
the  memory  of  all  three,  when  intelligence  reached 
Europe  of  Napoleon’s  death.  Then,  indeed,  they  recol¬ 
lected  with  awe  and  wonder  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
.jth  of  May,  18’21,  these  occurrences  had  taken  place  in 
the  church  of  Reuil.  About  six  o’clock  on  the  same 
evening,  amid  storm  and  tempest,  Napoleon  breathed  his 
last  at  St  Helena!  The  time  and  toil-worn  mantle  in 
which  he  had  commanded  at  IMai’engo  served  as  the  pall 
to  shroud  his  lifeless  remains. 

Is  the  disembodied  spirit,  then,  permitted  to  revisit 
earth  in  lineaments  palpable  to  human  sense  ?  No. 
Revelation  assures  us  that  the  appointed  means  of  grace 
and  improvement  being  all-siifFicient  for  support- and 
guidance  in  our  journey  Zionward,  supernatural  visita¬ 
tions,  of  whatever  kind,  are  unnecessary,  and  conse- 
<luontly  can  nev^er  be  admitted  under  our  perfect  dispen¬ 
sation.  The  preceding  narrative,  therefore,  must  he 
regarded  as  merely  an  instance  of  illusion,  singularly 
coincident  with  events.  In  all  examples,  of  whicli 
several  are  on  record,  were  we  in  full  possession  of  the 
various  jireliininary  associations  and  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  rational  explanation  might  questionless  be 
given.  There  is,  however,  something  of  melancholy 
interest  in  the  scene.  If  the  disincarcerated  soul  still 
retains  any  of  its  pristine  affections, — if,  in  corporate 
semblance,  it  could  rest  on  the  green  earth — such  would 
he  the  spot  of  its  earliest  visitation. 


THE  FALCON. 

{On  a  PabiiijKj  hy  Titian,) 

The  falcon  is  a  noble  bird. 

And  when  his  heart  of  hearts' is  stiiT’d, 
He’ll  seek  the  eagle,  though  he  run 
Into  his  chambers  near  the  sVin. 

Never  was  there  brute  or  bird. 

Whom  the  woods  or  mountains  heard, 
That  could  force  a  fear  or  care 
From  him— the  Arab  of  the  air ! 

To-day  he  sits  upon  a  wrist, 

Whose  purple  veins  a  queen  has  kiss’d, 
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And,  on  him  falls  a  sterner  eye 
Than  he  can  face  where’er  he  fly ; 

Though  he  scale  the  summit  cold 
Of  the  Grimsel  vast  and  old, — 

Though  ho  search  yon  sunless  stream 
That  threads  the  forest  like  a  dream  ! 

Ah,  noble  soldier !  Noble  bird  ! 

Will  your  name  be  ever  heard, — 

Ever  seen  in  future  story, 

Crowning  it  .with  endless  glory  ? 

Peace,  ho !  The  master’s  eye  is  drawn 
Away  into  the  bursting  dawn  ! 

Rise,  then,  thou  bird  of  birds,  arise, 

And  seek  thy  quarry  in  the  skies  ! 

C. 


SONNETS 

From  the  Italian  of  Vincenzo  Fdccaja. 

rUOVIDENCE. 

Even  as  a  mother  o’er  her  children  bending 

Yearns  with  maternal  love  ;  her  fond  embraces 
And  gentle  kiss,  to  each  in  turn  extending,— 

One  at  her  feet,  one  on  her  knee  she  places, 

And  from  their  eyes  and  lips,  or  speaking  faces. 

Their  varying  wants  and  wishes  comprehendiiigf 
To  one  a  look,  to  one  a  word  addresses, 

Even  with  her  frowns  a  mother’s  fondness  blend inir : 
So  o  er  us  watches  Providence  on  high, 

And  hope  to  some,  and  help  to  others  lends, 

And  yields  alike  to  all  an  open  ear; 

And  when  she  seems  her  favours  to  deny. 

She  for  our  prayers  alone  the  boon  suspends, 

Or,  in  denying,  grants  unprofFer’d  prayer. 


ON  TJUK  RUINS  OF  CATANIA. 

Here,  on  the  spot  where  stately  cities  rose, 

No  stone  Is  left,'  to  mark,  in  letters  rude. 

Where  earth^did  her  tremendous  jaws  unclose, 
Where  Syracuse,  or  where  Catania  stood. 

Along  the  dreary  margin  of  the  flood, 

I  seek  but  cannot  And  ye;  nought  appears 
Save  the  deep  glooin  of  sullen  solitude, 

That  checks’ my  step  and  fills  mine  eye  with  tears. 

O,  Thou  !  whose  mighty  arm  the  blow  hath  dealt. 
Whose  justice  gave  the  judgment,  shall  not  I 
Adore  the  power  which  I  have  seen  and  felt ! 

Ye  buried'eities,  rise  from  where  ye  lie. 

Rise,  that  your  stony  skeletons  may  be 
A  sad  meraorial  to  futurity. 


ANECDOTES  OF  FERGUSON,  BURNS,  AND  IIIS 
SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

Jji/  the  Author  Anstcr  Fair,'" 

IT.  11 G  U  SON ’s  W A (i  G  i:  K V. 

Robert  T  ergi’son  was  remarkable  for  a  How  of  spirits 
and  versatility  ol  fancy,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  his 
comrades,  and  recommended  him  wherever  he  made  his 
appearance.  AN  hen  at  St  Andrew’s  College,  this  vivacity 
of  temper  was  very  conspicuous,  and  lent  to  his  youthful 
friendships  somewhat  of  that  enthusiasm  which  charac¬ 
terised  those  of  his  mightier  brother-bard— Robert  Rums. 
At  times,  however,  his  playfulness,  liis  versatile  and  in¬ 
ventive  vivacity,  was  apt  to  overshoot  itself,  and,  by 
transgivsBing  the  line  of  justifiable  indulgence,  to  verge 
towards  that  extreme  which  involves  blame,  and  merits 
some  degree  of  exprobatioii.  An  instance  of  this  Avas 
communicaNeil  to  me  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  James  Drown, 


his  fellow-student  at  St  Andrew’s,  who  was  also  a  poet, 
and  who,  from  kindred  delights  and  sympathies,  enjoyed 
much  of  Ferguson’s  society.  On  the  afternoon  of  a  col- 
lege-holyday,  they  took  a  walk  together  into  the  country, 
and,  after  perambulating  many  farms,  and  tripping  with 
fraternal  glee  over  field  and  hillock,  they  at  last,  being 
desirous  of  a  little  rest,  bethought  themselves  of  calling 
at  a  small  farm-house,  or  pendicle^  as  it  is  named,  on  the 
Icing’s  muirs  of  Denino.  They  approached  the  house, 
and  were  kindly  invited  to  a  seat  by  the  rustic  and  honest- 
hearted  family.  A  frank  and  unceremonious  conversa¬ 
tion  immediately  took  place,  in  the  coarse  of  which  it  was 
discovered,  that  a  young  person,  member  of  the  family, 
was  lying  ill  of  fever.  The  playful  Ferguson  instantly 
took  it  into  his  head,  to  profess  himself  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner ; — he  started  to  his  feet,  begged  to  be  shown  to  the 
sick-hed ;  approached,  and  felt  the  juilse  of  the  patient ; 
assumed  a  serious  air  ;  ])ut  the  usual  pathological  inter¬ 
rogatories;  and  pronounced  his  opinion  Avith  a  pomp  and 
dignity  Avorthy  of  a  true  doctor  of  physic.  Tii  short,  he 
personated  liis  assumed  cliaracter  so  perfectly,  that  his 
friend,  BroAvn,  though  someAvhat  vexed,  Avas  confounded 
into  silent  admiration  of  his  dexterity.  On  leaving  tlie 
house,  hoAA’ever,  Mr  RroAvn  expostulated  Avith  him  on 
the  indefensibility  of  practising  so  boldly  on  tlie  simplicity 
of  an  unsuspecting  family,  and  of  misleading  tlieir  con¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  cure  of  the  distemper,  by  a  stratagem, 
on  Avhich,  hoAvsoeA’’er  Avitty,  neitluT  of  them  could  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves, 


Ferguson’s  incipient  delirium. 


I 


That  ardour  and  A^ersatility  of  spirits  possessed  by  poor 
Ferguson,  of  Avhich  Ave  have  just  spoken,  haA’ing  been  in 
his  latter  days  over-excited,  either  by  immoderate  indul¬ 
gence,  or  by  the  irregularity  of  his  liabits  of  life-  or  per¬ 
haps  by  a  constitutional  pronencss  to  disease,  did,  as  is 
Avell  known,  at  the  last  completely  subvert  his  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  difficult,  even  in  sane  persons,  to  deter¬ 
mine  Avliere  Avit  ends,  and  temporary  reeling  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  begins;  and,  in  the  case  of  Ferguson,  Avhose 
conceptions  AA^ere  cati*  so  \dvid,  and  AA^hose  A\’it  AA^as  so 
fantastical  and  irregular,  it  Avas  diflicult  for  his  friends 
to  discriminate  between  his  Avit  and  his  madness — to  set 
a  boundary  line  between  tliose  of  his  days  that  were  hut 
frolicsome  and  funny,  and  those  that  were  desperately 
and  invariably  delirious.  The  first  occurrence  that 
startled  his  comrades,  and  put  them  in  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  liis  understanding,  took  place  one  day  in  the 

High  Street  of  Kdinhiirgli,  Avhen  ^Ir  R - ,  one  of  his 

friends,  (avIio,  I  believe,  is  still  alive,)  Avas  standing  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  Avitli  a  knot  of  acquaintances. 
Ferguson  came  running  up,  apparently  in  a  state  of  high 


perturbation  ;  and,  accosting  them  familiarly,  as  ho  was 
Avont,  acquainted  them,  that  confused  ami  jierturhed  as 
he  Avas,  it  AA^as  a  marvel  that  they  saw  him  alive  that 
day  at  all.  On  questioning  him,  Avith  a  desire  that  he 
sliouhl  explain  himself,  he  informed  them  that  on  the 
night  before  he  had  met  with  some  Irish  students  in  toe 
street,  Avitli  whom  lie  liad  an  altercation  that  led  to  a 
quarrel  ;  that  they  sculUed  and  buifeted  each  other  I'.i- 
rioiisly  ;  tliat  the  comhat  deepened  to  deadly  ferocity, 
Avdien  one  of  them,  the  bloodiest  homicide  of  the  troop,  at 
last  drew  out  a  cutlass,  with  which  he  smote  o.fl  his  head 
at  one  blow  ;  that  his  head  ran  down  the  strand  trem- 
hling  and  streaming  blood  for  many  jiaces  ;  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  ]»rcsence  of  mind,  he  must  inlalliljl) 
have  been  a  dead  man  ;  but  that,  running  instantly  alter 
the  head,  decapitated  as  he  Avas,  he  snatched  it  up,  Jdal 
replaced  it  so  nicely  on  its  former  position,  that  thei>ai’ts 
coalesced,  and  no  man  could  discover  any  vestiges  ol  de*- 


j  *  Dr  Brown,  wln>  wa.*?  for  thirty  years  rector  of  a  condderaol'* 
'  Jiarish  in  the  nciglibonrliood  of  London,  wa>  tin*  author  ol  a  poem 
I  calhMl  “Britain  Preserv(‘<l,’’  written  al>out  1711:1,  io  refcreinc  to, 
and  coiuineudiaiyn  of,  idtt's  plan  of  poln  y,  then  adoi)tt*u. 
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capitation.  This  story  was  told  with  such  wild  looks 
and  extravagant  gesticulation,  as  impressed  the  hearers 
^vith  the  suspicion  that  his  mind  had  shifted  from  its 
wonted  “  form  and  pressure a  suspicion  that  was 
afterwards  fully  confirmed  hy  other  more  decided  and 
unfortunate  indications. 


ROBERT  BURNS  AND  II IS  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

Burks  came  to  the  parish  school  of  Dalryrnple  wlien 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  lie  somewdierc,  1  think, 
describes  himself  as  being  then  an  nmjainh/,  awkward 
— 1\  description  of  himself  -which  is  ratified  by  one 
of  bis  schoolfellows  yet  alive,  and  wdiose  recollections  of 
Burns’s  ai^pearance  and  behaviour  remain  as  yet  Jresh 
and  distinct.  It  is  amusing  to  collect  from  a  fellow- 
pupil  the  impression  made  by  Burns  on  liis  first  arrival 
at  that  school,  which  has  received  some  celebrity  from 
his  brief  attendance.  That  impression  was,  it  seems, 
not  favourable  ;  it  neither  excited  in  his  youthful  asso¬ 
ciates  any  notions  of  superior  cajiacity,  nor  did  It 
beget  any  anticipation  of  his  becoming  in  after  life  a 
person  in  any  respect  greater  than  they  were  themselves. 
His  proficiency,  doubtless,  bail  been  retarded  by  the 
almost  constant  manual  labour  to  which  he  had  been 
I  subjected  on  his  father’s  farm  ;  so  that  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  an  unschooled,  ungainly  boj'  of  four¬ 
teen,  just  escaped  from  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  ranking 
himself  with  older  scholars,  who,  when  compared  with 
him,  were  in  the  highest  st.age  of  parish-school  learning. 
He  was  then  rciiding  the  Bible,  a  class-book  which  at 
that  time  denoted  the  most  advanced  class  of  English 
readers.  lie  \vas  at  the  same  time  studying  arithmetic. 
He  is  described  hy  his  fellow-pupil  as  being  a  quiet, 
rather  unsociable,  doltish -looking  boy,  yet  not  unpossess¬ 
ed  of  activity  when  he  pleased,  keeping  generally  aloof 
from  his  comrades,  and  seldom  mixing  in  their  games 
and  amusements.  It  is  a  circumstance,  curious  cer¬ 
tainly,  when  referred  to  his  after  celebrity,  that — whether 
from  his  ungainly  unsociability — Avhether  from  the  du¬ 
bious  contemplativeness  of  his  character — whether  from 
his  supposed  ineptitude,  contrasted  Avith  a  flattering  title 
ludicrously  applied— whether  by  accident  merely,  and  from 
none  of  these  causes  at  all — he  -was  by  his  fellows  desig- 
rtated  and  dubbed  with  the  name  of  Projtssor  !  Neither 
did  he  discover  any  capabilities  for  poetry  at  a  school 
where  it  appears  jioetry  was  somewhat  cultivated.  Three 
of  the  boys,  who  were  rather  older  than  Burns,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  amuse  themselves  with  writing  verses  ;  Burns 
was  aware  that  they  did  so,  and  must  have  heard  some 
of  their  schoolboy  jingles  ;  yet  it  is  stated  that  he  parti¬ 
cipated  not  with  them  in  this  verse-making  sympathy, 
imd  showed  not  any  desire  to  intermix  with  them  in  a 
field  of  exercise  which  was  afterwards  to  become  the 
arena  of  his  peculiar  glory.  The  names  of  the  three 
poetical  pupils  of  the  parish-school  of  Dalryrnple  were, 
Samuel  Walker,  the  minister’s  son  ;  Hugh  Wilson  ;  and 
James  Dick.  To  show  what  sort  of  rhymes  were  cur¬ 
rent  at  a  seminary  where  Robert  Burns  the  poet  wrote 
poetry,  and  where  those  who  were  not  destined  to 
poets,  wrote  poetry,  there  are  subjoined  a  few  verses, 
Composed  by  this  trio  of  parish-school  bards  ; 


I  swimm’d  wi’  ease  down  i’  the  stream, 
Till  I  came  to  the  Cruise ; 

When  I  came  to  that  fatal  place, 

My  sides  received  a  bruise. 

IMy  blessing  on  Drum-Jontherlie,^ 

For  he’s  a  man  weel  bred ; 

For  first  he  lifted  up  my  mmp, 

And  set  about  my  head. 

Wherefore  by  this  I  do  bequeath 
To  him  my  good  four  shoon  ; 

Likewise  my  hide,  for  spangin-ropes 
To  his  auld  turning-loom  ! 


TO  THE  SEA. 

IJ/;  Lawmice  MacdonakL 

Well  !  tliou  hast  come  from  some  far  home, 
'riiou  curling  wave  of  crested  foam, 

Ileiived  from  the  bosom  of  the  deejq 
When  bursting  from  its  giant  sleep  ! 

Roll  on,  thou  plaything  of  the  sea, 

IMan  can  oppose  no  power  to  thee. 

Thou  humbler  of  the  proud,  in  vain 
Have  tyrants  forged  for  thee  a  chain ; 

Thou  liold’st  thy  undivided  sway 
Eternal,  like  the  god  of  day. 

And  to  thy  vast  expanse  is  given 
Sublimity,  like  that  of  heaven  ! 

Pervading  earth  thy  waters  roll. 

Extend  their  arms  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

I  gaze  upon  thee  till  1  feel 
As  ’twere  no  sacrilege  to  kneel 
And  offer  on  thy  mighty  shrine 
Devotions  of  a  heart  like  mine  ! 

Oh  !  that  my  spirit  now  might  be 
Enlarged  into  a  power  like  thee — ’ 

All  solitary,  great,  and  free  \  ,  , 

Embracing  earth,  reflecting  heaven,  ,  »  i 
Heedless  of  aught,  of  all  that’s  driven  ..  .1  .  / 
By  storm  or  tempest  o’er  my  brow  I  , , 
Then  I  to  God  alone  would  bow,  ,i.  ^ 

Devote  my  life,  escape  from  all  i  ,  • 
That  marks  the  soul’s  degraded  fall. 

I’d  roam  no  more  the  world’s  wide  den. 

Nor  link  my  fortunes  to  low  men, 

Sordid  and  selfish,  but,  like  thee. 

Would  purify  myself,  O  sea  ! 

It  may  not  be,  such  thoughts  are  vain ; 

The  very  waves  look  with  disdain 
On  aught  so  jiowcrless,  and  the  shore 
But  heeds  and  hears  the  ocean’s  roar, 

Vv’hile  lone,  and  lonely,  on  the  sand, 

Link’d  to  no  sympathies,  I  stand 
Like  erring  spirit  gone  astray  ; 

And  sunless  as  light’s  broken  ray. 

That  devious  turns  asiile  and  dies. 

Is  the  crush’d  soul  that  in  me  lies  ! 


THE  miller’s  mare. 

For  seven  long  years  and  more,  I  lived 
With  him^  of  Cassils-mill ; 

He  fed  me  weel,  I  wrocht  to  him 
With  courage  and  goodwill. 

Put  when  wi’  these  I  did  turn  auld, 
Wi’  age  began  to  totter. 

He  bade  his  men  come  out  in  haste, 
And  throw  me  i’  the  gutter. 


GRIZEL  GRAHAM. 

,  f  • 

By  the  Ettrick  Shephad^ 

Part  II. 

Grizel’s  cottage  soon  rose  anew,  on  the  same  site,  in 
a  more  elegant  form;  and  this  time  it  was  tdated,  to 
insure  it  against  the  fire  of  an  iucendiary  from  without. 
It  was  long  before  any  more  tragic  events  were  imputed 
to  her.  Hers  was  the  abode  of  song,  of  fortune-telling, 
and  of  good  cheer ;  and  every  one,  both  old  and  young. 


I  *  A  turner  of  woodou  ladles  who  lived  at  that  place,  and  went 
j  by  its  liuuic. 
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”  I  he  miller  of  Cas^iL-mill,  a  place  in  that  neighbourheod. 
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was  rather  fond  of  visiting  Grizcl,  and  of  listening  to  her  | 
answers  in  rhymes  and  chants,  borrowed  from  hooks, 
as  they  supposed,^  of  profound  necromancy.  Tlie  old 
Laird  of  Peel,  her  landlord,  having  had  his  house  broken, 
and  his  purse  stolen,  applied  to  her  directly ;  and  as  he 
suspected  a  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  been  more  than 
ordinarily  kind,  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  some  hint  on 
that  head,  which  he  intended  to  improve  to  the  utmost. 
Grizel  and  her  familiars  got  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
with  him.  She  knew  him  well.  lie  was  conscientious 
and  honest;  but  withal  so  wedded  to  the  attainment  of 
wealth,  that  that  was  his  ruling  passion.  So  she  made 
him  recite  mysterious  speeches  after  her,  and  sing  songs, 
to  charm  the  spirits  that  were  to  give  him  the  intelli¬ 
gence  he  wanted,  which  he  did  with  scrupulous  hesita¬ 
tion.  But  still  she  pretended  that  they  were  wanting, 
but  would  arrive  the  next  charm  ;  and  so  eager  w'as  the 
laird  to  regain  his  purse,  and  discover  the  perpetrator  (»f 
the  crime,  that  he  remained  with  (hazel,  trying  one 
cantrip  after  another,  for  a  summer  night.  The  follow¬ 
ing  song  and  speech  are  preserved  as  part  of  the  enchant¬ 
ments  used  that  night ;  and  it  is  only  for  these  scra]>s 
that  the  legend  is  worth  preserving. 

“  Now,  laird,  you  must  sing  a  song,  word  for  word 
after  me,”  said  Grizel;  “  and  you  must  not  only  do  that, 
but  you  must  sing  it  to  the  same  air,  and  take  the  same 
position.” 

“  Od,  I’ll  try ’t,  if  tliere’s  nae  blasphemy  nor  ill  words 
in’t,  nor  ought  that  may  gar  a  body  sin  away  his  salva¬ 
tion  :  for  od,  ye  see,  my  gear  *s  a’  honestly  won,  IVIrs 
Grizel,  an’  I  wad  do  a  good  deal  to  get  it  back  again. 
An’  no  only  that,  but  to  see  the  rascally  face  o’  the 
villain  that  took  it  frae  me.  I  ken  wha  it  is,  but  I  hae 
nae  proof  o’t. '  But  oh  wad  ye  skelp  an’  scourge  him  w’i’ 
the  taws  o’  hell  till  he  be  glad  to  gie  it  up  again,  I  wad 
be  i’  your  debt  mair  than  I’ll  name !” 

“  Well,  then,  say  as  I  say,  and  do  as  I  do,  laird,  and 
your  account  with  me  shall  be  easily  settled.”  She  then 
took  a  theatrical  ]K>sition,  with  her  face  and  one  hand 
raised,  the  other  pointing  downward.  The  laird  took 
the  same.  Nothing  was  ever  more  ludicrous,  and  they 
sung  the  following  canzonet,  two  lines  at  a  time. 


rise  in  vehemence  and  passion  to  the  end.”  The  two 
then  recited  the  following  sublime  incantation  : 

By  all  the  spirits  of  wild  and  wood, 

All  that  haunt  the  frith  and  Hood, 

All  that  descend  from  the  ether  blue, 

To  pipe  and  dance  on  the  midnight  dew, 

Or  wheel  their  saraband,  and  sing 
In  the  circle  of  the  dark  green  ring  ; 

But  from  none  of  those  do  we  conjure  j>ovver 
That  ever  bent  the  daisy  llower. 

That  ever  left  trace  on  the  green  behind. 

Or  a  tint  upon  the  tassell’d  wind. 

By  all  the  mighty  shades  that  sail 
At  midnight  on  the  moaning  gale ; 

Or  show  their  forms  to  the  visionist 
Trom  windows  of  the  cloud  of  mist ; 

By  the  polar  spirit’s  hideous  form. 

That  rides  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm, 

Or  splits  the  livid  bolt  asunder. 

And  rolls  the  chariot  of  the  thunder  ; 

I  By  all  the  guardian  spirits’  might, 

!  That  watch  the  good  man’s  home  by  night, 
j  Or  leave  the  radiant  walks  above, 

I  To  guard  the  virgin’s  bower  of  love, 
i  Or  with  virtue’s  fragrance  load  the  breeze 
Of  all  she  breathes,  or  hears,  or  sees  ; 

By  all  the  spirits  of  thrift  and  thrall. 

And  by  him  that  made  and  controls  them  all, 

We  charge  thee,  sinner,  in  mandate  brief, 
j  We  charge  thee,  housebreaker  and  thief, 

I  Whether  thou  comest  by  air  or  earth, 
j  Flood,  fire,  or  elemental  birth, 

■  Hear,  and  appear  at  our  command, 

I  With  the  stolen  treasure  in  thy  hand.” 

The  laird  shouted  out  the  last  couplet  at  the  height  of 
his  voice,  and  then  added,  “  Ay,  od  that’s  right,  Mrs 
Grizel,  that’s  right  !  Ilaud  him  at  it,  the  villain. 

I  That’s  the  only  sensible  part  o’  the  rhame.  Bring  him 
I  up  !  bring  him  up  wi’  the  hale  purse  in  his  hand,  every 
I  bodle.  Ay,  though  I  should  gie  you  the  half  o’t  to 
1  yoursell.  But,  od  one’s  never  sure  o’  himsell  in  this 
I  place.  Whaten  twa  bits  o’  cats  are  these  twa  now,  wi’ 


“  Hear’st  thou,  hear’st  thou,  lightsome  liver. 

Sweet  little  spirit  of  cottage  and  grove  ? 

Thine  are  the  eyelids  that  close  them  never. 

Thine  the  delights  of  fervour  and  love. 

Come  without  charm  or  spell. 

Come  from  the  haunted  dell ; 

Come  at  the  call  of  thy  mistress  and  me. 

And  thine  be  the  unguous  part. 

Sphere  of  the  honest  heart — 

Grateful  and  faithful  thy  suppliants  shall  be.” 

At  every  one  of  the  laird’s  grand  recitals,  a  shrill,  wild 
laugh  rang  through  the  rigging  of  the  cot,  yet  he  kept 
his  position  wonderfully,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions, 
until  the  end,  and  then  he  broke  out  with,  “  Od,  wha’s 
a’  thae  creatures  yc  keep  i’  the  house  wi*  ye?  I  can  see 
nought  but  a  bit  stray  burdie  or  twa,  and  yet  the  house 
seems  to  be  stoekit  wi’  some  kind  o*  beings.  Od,  Mrs 
Grizel,  I’m  no  very  sure  about  this  place,  an’  thae 
cantrips.  Yc  dinna  mean  in  yoiir  sang  to  say  that  w'e 
pledge  our  hearts  to  ony  spirit  for  the  information  we 
want  ?” 

‘‘  If  a  man  will  not  risk  something,  laird,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  property,  how  can  he  expect  that  a  weak 
woman  will  do  it  ?” 

“  Od,  that’s  very  true  tou.  There’s  common  sense 
there.  As  Jang  as  ye  dinna  bid  me  sup  ony  hotter  kail  | 
than  you  do  youi’scll,  it’s  but  right  that  I  follow  you  up.  | 
Go  on,  then,  fiir  I’m  sure  the  creatures  are  come  now — I 
ken  by  the  fine  flavour  tliatn  waufling  through  the 
house.” 

“  Then  roritc,  line  by  line,  after  me,  and  bo  sure  to 


the  lang  lugs  an’  the  red  een  ?  Are  they  real  rabbits,  or 
fairies  ?” 

“  Ask  them — they  will  tell  you.” 

“  Od,  can  they  speak?  Giideness  preserve  us  !  then 
they’re  nae  cannie  creatures.  But  I’m  fear’d.  They 
can  do  me  nae  ill?  Whaten  twa  bits  o’  bonnie  creatures 
are  yc,  wi*  your  red  sharp-looking  een  that  glimmer  as 
gin  they  wad  look  through  a  body.”  The  tiny  creatures 
then  danced  a  saraband  round  the  laird,  and  sung,  in 
answer  to  his  question, 

“  Whiles  we  are  birds  upon  the  tree. 

Whiles  we  arc  maidens  as  you  may  see. 

Whiles  we  are  larks  that  skim  the  sky. 

Now  we  are  sister  Benny  and  I.” 

Did  ever  ony  living  hear  or  see  the  like  o’  that ! 
exclaimed  the  laird.  “  Sweet  little,  queer  little  creatures ! 
Another  lilt,  gin  it  be  your  will.”  They  danced  rouuJ 
the  laird,  and  sung  again. 

Little  ken  ye  where  we  have  been, 
i/ittle  ken  ye  what  we  have  seen, 

X  rogue  and  a  thief  a-kneeling  his  lane, 

Braying  aloud  at  an  auld  gray  stane.” 

Ay,  then  I  ken  weel  wha  it  is  by  the  praying ! 
said  the  laird  ;  “  prime  at  that,  the  villain  !  Brogg  him 
on  !  Will  he  no  come  ony  farther?” 

‘‘Ah!  if  you  knew  hut  what  he  is  suflering  jnst 
now,”  said  C^rizel,  “you  would  be  sorry  for  biui. 
Although  it  is  no  more  than  he  deserves,  (’omc? 
he’ll  be  blithe  to  come,  and  giv'e  up  the  stolon  treas'iu’, 
too.  Hark  !  1  hear  him  roaring  already.” 
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“  Ay,  that’s  his  yowl !  I  ken  it  brawly.  They  are 
pricking  him,  and  pinking  him  now.  Well  done, 
little  cutties!”  As  the  laird  was  clapping  his  hands 
and  rejoicing,  in  rushed  his  relative,  the  very  man  he 
suspected,  Avitli  a  countenance  of  terror.  He  held  up  the 
stolen  pocket-book  in  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
he  presented  a  cocked  pistol  at  the  laird.  In  the  meantime 
he  appeared  to  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  was  roaring 
out  with  pain  and  fury.  It  was  a  most  frightful  appa¬ 
rition,  and  appalled  the  laird  in  no  ordinary  degree.  lie 
hanged  in  behind  Grizel,  crying  out,  “  Od,  baud  him  ! 
od,  baud  him!  Hand  the  villain,  else  I’m  gone!” 
Grizel  then  seized  on  the  rutlian,  or  rather  the  apparition, 
and  held  him  as  easily  as  he  had  been  a  child,  repeating 
some  charm  that  the  laird  did  not  understand. 

‘‘  Ay,  od  that’s  weel  done  !  Haud  the  villain  !  and 
secure  the  purse !  By  a’  means  keep  a  good  grip  o’  the 
purse,  and  gar  him  account  for  it,  ilka  plack.” 

While  the  laird  was  in  the  midst  of  his  directions,  a 
dash  of  dim  lightning  filled  the  house,  and  a  loud  clap, 
iis  of  an  explosion,  was  heard.  It  was  momentary  ;  but 
the  laird  was  both  blinded  and  stupified ;  and  when  he 
eame  to  himself  again,  thief  and  purse  and  all  were  gone, 
at  which  he  felt  ludicrously  disappointed.  But  Grizel, 
after  entertaining  him  with  her  best  viands  and  songs 
till  the  break  of  day,  then  told  him  a  certain  spot  where 
he  would  find  his  stolen  property  returned,  all  save  forty 
shillings,  which  he  found  accordingly.  I  remember, 
that  on  hearing  this  tale  first  told,  people  laughed  at  it, 
and  said  it  was  no  more  than  a  dream  that  the  laird 
had. 

But  this  is  certain,  that  he  always  attributed  it  to 
Grizel,  and  accounted  himself  obliged  to  her  all  his  life, 
both  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  stolen  treasure.  He  returned  home  that  morning, 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  a  right  happy  man,  saying 
to  himself,  “  Od,  Til  ken  after  this  wha  to  take  ben 
the  house,  an’  wha  to  leave  siltin’  at  the  kitchen  fire. 
He’ll  be  hanged  yet,  the  hash,  but  od  it  sauna  be  by 
rae.” 

Grizel,  many  years  subsequent  to  this,  was  blamed  for 
frightening  some  young  maidens  out  of  their  wits,  and  of 
being  the  death  of  one  very  amiable  girl,  by  showing 
her  a  cotiin  with  her  name  and  age  upon  it,  instead  of  a 
husband  ;  but  I  have  recorded  this  singular  event  some¬ 
where  else. 

In  short,  no  one  knows  to  this  day  what  sort  of  a 
being  Griztd  was;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  she 
lived  a  century  earlier,  she  would  have  been  burnt ;  and 
yet  few  people  were  said  to  live  more  cheerful  and  happy. 
She  never  was  within  the  door  of  a  church,  for  she 
mocked  at  our  religious  tenets ;  but  it  was  supposed  she 
had  a  religion  of  her  own,  for  she  read  much  and  sung 
more.  But  her  death  was  the  most  mysterious  event  of 
itll.  She  was  found  lying  dead  on  her  own  cottage 
hearth,  her  body  much  mangled,  and  every  bone  out  of 
joint.  The  legends  that  remain  of  her  death-wake  and 
funeral,  are  too  extravagant  even  for  my  pen. 


OCEAN  SKETCHES. 
l^y  D.  L,  lUclianhon* 

A  JJREEZE - NOUN. 

fiiE  suii  is  struggling  through  the  dreary  haze, 

And  o’er  the  limited  horizon  lower 

The  gale-foretellifig  clouds.  The  gallant  ship, 

^^ith  flowing  sail  before  the  freshening  breeze, 

swift  path  bravely  ploughs.  Around  her  wake, 
J^air  as  the  milky  way,  the  sea-birds  weave 
I  heir  circling  flight,  or,  slowly  sweeping  o’<*r 
fhe  breast  of  ocean,  graze  with  drooping  wing 
Ihe  brightly-crested  waves.  Yon  sudden  surge 
’^P-dash’d,  appears  a  momentary  tree, 


Fringed  with  the  hoar-frost  of  a  wintry  morn  ; 

And  then,  like  blossoms  from  the  breeze-stirr’d  bought 
The  light  spray  strews  the  deep. 

Now  fitfully  the  watery  day-beams  rend 
The  veil  of  heaven  !  On  yon  far  line  of  light, 

That,  like  a  range  of  breakers,  streaks  the  main, 

The  ocean-swan,  the  snow-white  albatross. 

Gleams  as  a  radiant  foam-flake  in  the  sun ! 

Gaze  upwards — and  behold,  where  parted  clouds 
Disclose  ethereal  depths-— its  dark-hued  mate 
Hangs  motionless  on  arch-resembling  wings, 

As  though  ’twere  painted  on  the  sky’s  blue  vault. 
Sprinkling  the  air,  the  speck-like  petrals  form 
A  living  shower  !  Awhile  their  pinions  grey, 

Mingle,  dim  seen,  among  the  misty  clouds. 

Till  suddenly  their  white  breasts  catch  the  light, 

And  flash  like  silver  stars  !  *  * 


A  STOR^r — EVENING. 

The  cloud-arch  spreads— the  black  waves  curl  and  foam 
Beneath  the  gathering  tempest.  Lo  !  ’tis  come  ! 

The  fierce  resistless  winds  like  demons  howl 
Around  the  labouring  bark.  Her  snow-white  sails. 
Out-spread  like  wings  of  some  gigantic  bird, 

Struck  with  dismay,  are  fluttering  in  the  gale. 

With  sounds  like  far-off  thunder.  The  huge  heart 
Of  ocean  quails  to  its  profoundest  depths  ; 

The  dark  heaveus  groan — the  lightning-shatter’d  clouds, 
Ijike  routed  hosts,  are  wildly  hurrying  past 
The  dim-discover’d  stars.  O’er  lofty  hills, 

Or  down  wide- yawning  vales,  the  lone  ship  drives, 

As  if  to  swift  destruction.  Still  she  braves, 

Though  rudely  buffeted  by  tempest  fiends, 

Tlie  elemental  war !  Ah !  that  dread  wave. 

As  though  a  giant-hand  had  deiilt  the  blow. 

Hath  made  her  wildly  tremble  !  Yet  again, 

Behold  her  glorious  and  majestic  form 
Glide  like  a  silver  cloud  on  April’s  sky, 

Calm  as  the  pale  moon  in  the  strife  of  Heavoi. 

How  terrible,  yet  glorious,  is  the  scene  !  <  " 

How  fearful  and  sublime  !  The  mighty  main 
Heaves  its  stupendous  mountains  to  the  sky. 

Their  sides  unruffled  by  the  fretful  waves 
Of  less  terrific  seas.  Each  billow  forms 
One  vast  Atlantic  Alp  1  the  peak  alone 
Is  broken  by  the  wind,  that  hurls  the  foam 
A  down  the  dreary  vales.  From  topmost  heights, 

The  viewless  pinions  of  the  northern  breeze 
Thus  shake  the  snow-wreaths  from  the  hoary  heads 

Of  everlasting  hills  ! - — 

- — . . .  An  awful  pause  I— 

And  then  the  quick-reviving  tempest  roars 
With  fiercer  rage  !  These  changes  image  well 
The  sullen  calm  of  comfortless  despair,— 

The  restless  tumult  of  the  guilty  breast  ! 


A  CALM— NOON. 

Now  in  the  fervid  noon  the  calm  bright  sea 
Heaves  slowly,  for  the  wandering  breeze  is  dead 
That  stirr’d  it  into  foam.  The  lonely  ship 
Rolls  wearily,  and  idly  flap  the  sails 
Against  the  creaking  mast.  The  lightest  sound 
Is  lost  not  on  the  ear,  and  things  minute 
Attract  the  observant  eye.. 

The  scaly  tribe, 

Brlght-wiiig’d,  that  upward  flash  from  torrid  seas. 
Like  startled  birds,  now  burst  their,  glassy  caves, 
And  glitter  in  the  sun  ;  while  diamond-drops. 
1‘Vom  off  their  briny  pinions  fall  like  rain, 

And  leave  a  dimpled  track. 
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’  The  snow-white  clouds 
Arc  motionless,  and  yield  fantastic  forms 
Of  antique  towers,  vast  woods,  and  frozen  lakes. 
Huge  rampant  beasts,  and  giant  phantoms  seen 
In  wildering  visions  only.  High  o’er-lvead, 
Dazzling  the  sight,  hangs,  quivering  like  a  lark, 
The  silver  tropic-bird  ;  at  length  it  Hits  * 

Far  in  cerulean  depths,  and  disappears, 

Save  for  a  moment,  when  with  litful  gleam  ' 

It  waves  its  wings  in  light. 

ITie  palo  thin  moon, 

Her  crescent  floating  on  the  azure  air. 

Shows  like  a  white  bark  sleeping  on  the  main,  • 
When  not  a  ripple  stirs.  Yon  bright  clouds  form 
Ridged,  as  the  ocoan-sands,  with  spots  of  blue, 
Dike  water  left  by  the  receding  tido— •  ' 

A  fair  celestial  shore !  How  beautiful ! 

The  spirit  of  eternal  peace  hath  thrown 
A  spell  upon  the  scene.  The  Avide  blue  tioor 
Of  the  Atlantic  world — ^  marblo  plain— 

Now  looks,  as  never  more  the  tempestV  tread 
Would  break  its  shining  surface  ;  and  the. ship 
Seems  destined  ne’er  again  to  brave  the  gale, 
Anchor’d  for  ever  on  the  waveless  dee p  ! 


THE  CAMERA  OBSCrH.^. 

By  William  Kennedy, 

In  five  minutes  more,  and  the  woody  curtain  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  I  shall  again  greet  the  fine  old  English 
features  of  the  hospitable  hall,  which- erst  rang  with  the 
music  of  bachelor  festivities,  ere  the  Master  of  Morden 
became  a  llenedick. 

Yes — ^licre  are  signs  matrimonial — imi>rovcinents  con¬ 
jugal — the  porter’s  lodge  so  quaint — so  ancestral — so 
every  thing  that  it  ought  to  be— gone — ^^quite  gone  ;  and 
its  place  profaned  by  a  thing  in  the  jialtry  gingerbread 
style,  call^  modeni' Gothic— Bali !' 

My  honest  frieh'd  Rogm*,'  however,  has  liot  been  dis¬ 
carded  with  the  ivy— that’s  something  still. 

Here* we  are.  '‘Hn!'  the* old  Newfoundlander!  and 
.Jess  and  Diamond’! “Dovi’n}  Fresar — down,  you  fool ! 

I  am  simred'  the  trouble'of  thundering  an  alarm  on  the 
degenerate  successor  of  the  grim  leonine. face.  ‘  The  hall- 
door  opens— >*‘‘iMy‘ dear  (Charles  !— My  dear’Ned  !”  ' 

“  Never. mind  FJatoff,  Ned— Robin  is  master  of  the 
horse  as  of  yore. '  Breakfast  avoos  you,  after  a  twelve 
miles’  ride  ;  and  Rose  aAvaits  your  introductory  bow.” 

“  3frs  Talbot — Mr  EdA^rd  CourtenaA”,  the  friend  of 
Avhom  you  have  heard  me  speak,  Rose,  AA’hose  only  fault 

is  a  barlmvoiis  adherence  to  the  estate  of  single  misery _ 

I  have  heard  him  declaim  by  the  hour,  on  the  Insipidity 
of  marriage.  We  must  cbnA’crt  the  heretic.” 

Mrs  Talbot  smiled.  Slic  aa'us  a  beautiful  creature, 
about  nineteen,  like  one  of  the  young  roses  tliat,  at  the 
parlour-AvindoAV,  Avere  luifolding  their  sweetness  to  the 
sun.  Slie  discharged  with  exquisite  grace  the  honours 
of  a  moming  rej>ast— the  choicest  and  best  appointed  I 
had  yet  j)aid  homage  to  in  Morden  Hall. 

Mi*s  Talbot  Avithdrew  to  dress  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  morning  visit.  My  friend  folded  his  arm  in  mine 
— “  This  AA’^ay,  Ned.”  In  a  fcAv  minutes  Ave  were  among 
the  oaks  iu  the  jiark*  In  a  fcAv  minutes  more  Ave  Avere 
toiling  up  an  cnitncncc  that  commanded  a  noble  prospect  j 
ot  the  fertilizing  ScA’crn,  and  the  hills  of  Glocestersliire.  | 
We  ]»au!R*d  midway.  “  Y(^  have  been  a  lucky  felloAV, ; 
Charles, "and  T  Vs^ill  not  pretend  to  say  Avhat  I  should  do ' 
under  similar  temptation  ;  nevertheless,  you  must  admit  * 

that  the  holy  bonds  of  AVCdlock  are  fatal’to  sentiment _ j 

to  excitement — tqlmaginative.eujoyment — that,  in  short, ! 
the  fireside  feeling  of  comfort  Is  the  brightest  gift  in  the  j 
treasury  of  Hymen.”  «  ' 

“  I  admit  no  such  thing.”  ’  | 

Woll,  though  only  a  few  months  under  the  yoke.  1  ! 


dare  swear  that  all  your  romantic  notions  of  love  and 
poesy  have  evaporatcjl  like  the  dcAV  from  the  greensward. 
Confess,  Charles,  that  Fancy’s  magic  temple  crumbled 
into  dust  before  the  altar— and  the  ring.  Apropos-^ 
under  Avhat  auspicious  star  did  you  meet  Avith  Mi’s 
Talbot  ?” 

“  A  little  patience,  and  I  shall  ansAver  3^011  in  both 
points.” — We  continued  the  ascent  in  silence.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  eminence  some  Avorkmeii  Avere  em¬ 
ployed  in  finishing  the  erection  of  a  small  circular  build¬ 
ing.  My  friend  pointed  to  it.  “  That,”  said  be,  “  is 
iny  answer.” 

“  And  what  the  deuce  is  that  ?” 

“  A  camera-obsciira.” 

“  So  Cupid  beguiled  you  in  a  camera-obscura !— ex¬ 
cellent  !  And  this  is  to  be  a  grateful  testimonial  to  the 
baby  god  ?  A  proof  that  matrimon3'  docs  not  destroy 
romance  ?” 

Talbot  laughed,  and  drew  me  to  a  rustic  bencli,  Avhence 
a  world  of  England’s  wealth  and  beauty  Avas  visible. 
‘‘  You  shall  hear  the  story  of  the  dark  chamber,”  said  my 
friend, 

“  It  is  iioAv  about  tAVO  years  since  1  set  oft’  on  a  trip  to 
Ireland  Avith  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Killarnoy 
lakes.  I  Avent  by  Bristol,  and  not  finding  a  vessel  on 
my  arrival  there,  I  amused  myself  for  a  day  or  tAVo  in 
rambling  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dull  old  city. 
Among  the  places  I  most  frequented  AA^as  Clifton,  and 
there  it  Avas  that,  in  a  a  singular  AA'a}^  1  first  beheld  the 
form  and  features  of  her  Avho  has  since  rendered  me  as 
happy  as  man  can  reasonably^  hope  to  be. 

“  On  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  ov’crhangs  the  Avon, 
there  is  a  building  resembling  that  on  which  these  Avork- 
meri  are  here  employed.  It  contained,  at  the  period  of 
my  visit  a  camera  obscura  telescope  and  other  instruments 
for  optical  recreation.  The  camera  obscura  Avas,  the 
proprietor  assured  me,  aatII  constructed  ;  so  I  stepped  in 
to  inspect  its  Avonders. 

**  ‘  There,  sir,’  said  the  man,  ‘  is  Blaize  Castle,  and 
Redland,  and  the  promenade — Avhat  a  beautiful  line  of 
light !  Sluill  I  shift  the  scene,  sir?’ 

‘‘  ‘  No — no  I’  said  I.  ‘  Who  liaA’e  Ave  here  ?’ 

“  The  figures  of  tAVo  ladies  appeared  Avithin  the  circle, 
surveying  the  scenery  from  a  part  of  the  clift’  not  more 
than  a  hundred  y^ards  distant  from  the  spot  Avhere  1 
stood.  They  Avere  clearly  and  accurately  portrayed  in 
miniature.  One  Avas  advanced  in  Aears,  the  other  Avas 

,  young,  and  as  I  then  thought,  and  still  think” - 

*  Ah,  Mrs  Talbot !”  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 

Right.  The  ladies  proceeded  0x1  their  AA’alk,  and  1 
>'  folloAved  thefii  in  shadoAV  until  they  passed  beyond  the 
field  of  the  instrument.  I  then  hastily^  quitted  the 
obsei’A'atory',  resoh’^ed  to  trace  them  to  their  residence ;  I 
AA-as  just  in  time  to  see  them  step  into  a  carriage,  which 
droA’e  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  Bristol.  1  run  after 
it  about  fifty  paces,  until  the  stare  of  some  passers-by 
UAvakciied  me  to  a  sense  of  my  folly.  The  ladies  were 
in  mourning,  and  I  had  noted  their  footman’s  livery.  IV  ith 
these  characteristics,  I  hoped  to  disco A'er  their  name  and 
abode ;  but  my  enquiries  Avere  iu  A'ain,  and  I  sailed  for 
Ireland,  excited,  romantically  enough,  yet  more  power¬ 
fully  than  sober-minded  people  Avould  readily  believe.  I 
returned  home  by  Avay  of  Bristol,  and  meeting  there 

Avith  an  old  friend,  a  captain  in  the - regiment  ol 

dragoons,  agreed  to  remain  Avith  him  for  a  few  days. 
Walking  together  near  the  observ'atory  at  Clifton,  1 
related  my  adventure,  and  he  recommended  me  to  try 
another  peep  in  the  camera  obscura.  He  accompanied 
me  to  the  mystical  apartment.  The  Aveathcr  Avas  ex¬ 
tremely  favour.'ible,  and  ev'ery  object  Avas  distinctly  defined. 
IMiinic  groups  of  fair  proinenaders  Avere  discernible  on  all 
sides,  but  she  Avho  reigned  supreme  in  my  remembrance 
Avas  not  among  them.  At  length  a  lady',  fashionably 
attired,  appeared  on  the  rocky  platform.  Her  face  AA<t5» 
shaded  by  a  parasol. 
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“  ‘  13y  Jove  !*  cried  the  captain,  directing  my  attention 
to  the  lady’s  figure,  “  there  comes  my  pretty  coz,  Hose 
Strafford — you  must  be  presented.* 

“  I  was  about  to  excuse  myself,  when  the  lady  lowei’cd 

her  parasol,  and,  lo  !  there  was - ” 

Mrs  Talbot.” 

llight  again.  I  was  not  slow  in  accepting  Meri vale’s 
offer.  I  informed  him  that  his  cousin  and  my  charming 
unknown  were  one  and  the  same ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
rally  Miss  Strafford  on  her  mysterious  conquest.  Why 
should  1  weary  you  by  going  through  ‘  my  whole  course 
of  wooing  ?’  Mine  has  been  a  union  of  romance  ;  and  ’ 
this  Observatory,  with  its  Camera  Obscura,  has  been  | 

reared  in  testimony” -  j 

“  That  matrimony  and  the  romantic  are  not  incompa-  j 
tible.  1  am  iialf  a  convert  to  your  doctrine.”  • 

“  Your  conversion,  Ned,  will  be  complete  to-morrow,  I 
when  my  first  marriage-anniversary  is  to  be  celebrated.  | 
I  have  planned  a  surprise  for  Rosa.  We  shall  have  a 
little  fete  upon  this  height,  and  the  lady  of  Morden  Hall 
will  cause  you  to  repent  of  your  bachelor’s  prejudices, 
when  she  visits  the  Camera  Obscura.” 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  LONDON’S  HIALTO  ; 

AUGUST  1st,  1831. 

Ihj  liichard  llionison,  Esq. 

Shout,  Loudon !  and  declare,  in  a  glad  and  gallant  strain. 

How  on  thee  the  Sun  of  Royalty  in  lustre  shone  again  : 

When  the  First  of  August  saw  thee  deck’d  triumphantly 
and  brave. 

With  festivity  on  every  shore,  and  splendour  on  the  wave; 

When  the  noblest  of  the  nation  came  thy  banquet  to  sur¬ 
round. 

And  the  Bulwark  of  the  Thames  by  our  Sovereign  was 
crown’d. 

Iliirrah !  may  fame  and  glory  ever  on  the  King  descend. 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  London  Bridge  attend  ! 

The  river-banks  resounded  with  music,  mirth,  and  song. 

With  a  golden  fleet  of  banner’d  barks  the  waters  flash’d 
along ; 

There  was  joy  on  every  countenance,  and  shout  to  shout 
replied. 

And  every  heart  was  beating  high,  wdth  loyalty  and  pride ; 

Whilst  around  a  masted  forest  rose,  and  the  breezes,  fresh 
and  soft. 

Blew  out  into  the  summer  skies  a  thousand  flags  aloft. 

Hurrah!  may  peace  and  happiness  in  London  never 
end, 

And  perpetual  prosj)crity  upon  her  Bridge  descend  ! 

From  all  the  Thrones  of  Europe  there  were  Ensigns  of 
renown. 

The  Imperial  Sable  Eagles,  and  the  Pontiff’s  Keys  and 
Cro^vn ; 

fhe  Princely  Shield  of  Naples,  and  the  Golden  Towers 
of  Spain, 

And  Saint  Mark’s  Venetian  Lion,  from  the  Adriatic 
Main ; 

The  ’Scutcheons  Five  of  Portugal,  and  freely,  too,  un¬ 
furl’d, 

^  erc  the  Transatlantic  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Columbia’s 
Western  World. 

Hurrah  !  and  may  their  amity  with  England  never  end, 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  London  Bridge  attend  ! 

But,  loftiest,  Britain’s  standards  spread  out  their  foldings 
free, 

The  crown,  the  glory,  and  the  dread,  of  all  the  dark  blue 
sea ; 

And  well  might  those  fair  colours  rise  all  other  flags 
above, 

^^hich  Ocean  liails  the  oldest,  and  the  chiefest  in  his 
love  ; 


Whose  honour  through  a  thousand  years  hath  ne’er  sus¬ 
tain’d  a  loss, — 

The  English  Golden  Lions,  and  Saint  George’s  Ruby 
Cross ! 

Hurrah  !  and  may  their  triumph  long  their  Sailor-King 
attend,  . 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  lx>ndon  Bridge  descend  ! 

Hark !— Fire  I— -The  signal  flash’d,  and  the  loud  salute 
replied, 

As  on  the  royal  pageant  steer’d,  and  gain’d  the  Bridge’s 
side  ; 

Then  those  honour’d  guests  were  landed,  with  shout  and 
cannon  roar, 

As  loud  as  that  the  tempest  wild  awakens  on  the  shore ; 

Then  pass’d  the  train  along,  o’er  the  wide  arch’d  river 
street,  * 

Sound,  London  !  Sound  !  in  trumpet-strain,  thy  peerless 
piles  complete ! 

Hurrah !  may  Heaven  its  blessings  on  the  King  and 
city  send, 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  London  Bridge  attend  ! 

Oil,  Venice !  wc  have  shamed  thee  now  I  and  thou  of 
earth  alone, 

For  naval  state  and  pageantry  wert  worthy  to  be  known  ; 

But  ne’er  did  Doge’s  llucentaur  upon  Ascension-day, 

Or  Lidoshore,  or  broad  canal,  a  scene  like  this  display : 

For  they  were  slaves,  or  despots  dark,  who  maim’d  thy 
boats  in  thee, 

But  here  *s  a  King  by  all  beloved,  and  here’s  a  nation  free ! 

Hurrah !  and  may  prosperity  our  Father  Prince  attend, 

And  perpetual  wealth  and  honour  uiHin  London  Bridge 
descend ! 

Ard  ne’er  could  tliy  Rialto  such  a  banquet-hall  supply, 

Look  upward  where  that  crest  of  flags  is  streaming  to 
the  sky  I  ,  ,,  ,  . 

Behold  the  stately  feasting  in  the  rich  pavilion  wide. 

And  hear  the  heartfelt  shoutings  which  resound  on  every 

side ;  .  I  •  I  f i  f  i  !♦  .'  n  ■ 

WTiilst  the  car  of  science  soars  aloft,  as  if  it  were. to  bear 

The  story  of  earth’s  triumphs  to  another,  world  in  air. 

Hurrah !  may  joy  and  splendour, ever  rouiid|the  King 
at  t  e  nd,  ^ 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  London  Bridge  descend ! 

‘‘A  health  !— Fill  up  the  loving  cup!  and  would  its 
stream  could  flow 

As  broad  and  deep,  and  freely  too,  as  that  which  runs 
below  ; 

Since  the  ruddy  wine  we  conseeratc  to  every  noble 
name. 

Which  to-day  hath  given  our  festival  so  bright  a  blaze  of 
fame. 

But  pour  the  first  fresh  goblet  unto  William’s  praise 
alone, — 

Upstanding,  loyal  citizens  ! — a  bumper  to, the  Throne  ! 

God  save  the  King  !  and  may  bis,  iame  and  glory 
never  end, 

And  perpetual  prosperity  on  London  Bridge  descend  !’’ 

Again,  again,  aud  oft  again,  that  festive  charge  was 
made, 

To  all  the  Stars  of  Royalty,  and  to  England’s  Adelaide  ; 

To  the  Fleets  and  Ranks  of  Britain^  to  her  I^utriots  and 
Peers, 

To  her  City’s  Weal  and  Commerce,  with  a  thousand 
hearty  cheers. 

But  every  noble  pledge  to  name  would  ask  a  strain  too 
long ; 

Can  the  worthiness  of  Albion  be  recorded  in  a  song  ? 

And  vainly  would  its  verse  describe  what  shoutings 
did  ascend, 

When  William  cried  “  Prosfjeihxy  on  JLonoon  Bridge 

AIXEND  !” 
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Ay,  may  it  stand  till  Time  decay,  and  the  stream  beneath 
be  dry, 

May  its  Architects^  and  Builders’  faiiie  long  flourish  wide 
and  high  ; 

And  for  thee,  thou  Ancient  Edifice!  which  now  a  fare¬ 
well  claims, 

So  long  the  causeway  of  the  flood,  the  wonder  of  the 
Thames, — 

Eternal  history  shall  thy  name  in  all  her  annals  see, 

AV’hose  gladdest,  and  whose  saddest  scenes  have  often  been 
on  thee. . 

Then  fare  thee  well,  thou  Bulwark  brave  1  now  tran¬ 
quilly  descend. 

And  faithful  memory  ever  shall  Old  London  Bridge 
defend  ! 

Too  soon  the  parting  word  was  given,  the  bright  display 
.to  close, 

Yet  the  golden  sun  was  sinking  fast,  and  evening  shades 
ai*ose ; 

But  when  that  Royal  Sun  withdrew,  which  made  oiir 
day  so  bright, 

With  trumpet,  shout,  and  cannon-shot,  he  floated  from 
the  sight. 

OUl  London  Bridge’s  honour’d  birth  no  record  gives  to 
view, 

But  a  thousand  annals  shall  preserve  the  Opening  of  the 
New  ! 

Then,  hurrah  for  Loudon  !  may  her  fame  and  welfare 
never  end. 

And  perpetual  prosperity  her  Bridges  all  defend  ! 


DRAMATICS. 

%  a  Dramatist, 

Of  all  the  many  managers  and  more  actors,  whose 
talents  have  made  them  deservedly  popular,  there  was 
never  any  one  who,  “  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  so  com¬ 
pletely  realized  the  beau  ideal  of  hoth^  as  the  late  Robert 
William  Elusion.  The  anecdotes  of  his  peculiarities 
iire  as  numerous  us  those  of  any,  either  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  or  con  tern  porai’ies,  not  even  excepting  the  far-famed 
Garrick  and  the  eccentric  Tate  Wilkinson  ;  and  though, 
to  those  Avho  were  unacquainted  with  him,  it  is  almost  ! 
impossible  to  depict  him  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,”  and 
with  the  habits  he  had  contracted,  at  least  with  mei’e 
mortal  pens  and  ink,  yet  the  following  sketch,  however 
feebly  executed,  must  prove  its  hero  to.  have  been,  no 
common  character.  During  his  lesseeship  of  Drury 
Lane,  Elliston  was  once  starring .  it  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  B— ,  where  he  had  created  a  prodigious  sensa¬ 
tion,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  “  positively  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  this  season,”  the  country  manager  most  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  perform  for  one  night  more.  His  first 
application  was  made  at  the  rehearsal,  to  which  Ellis- 
ton’s  reply  was,  “  No,  sir  !  the  thing’s  impossible !  the 
public  duty  devolving  upon  me  as  proprietor  of  the  Na- 
tioiiid  Theatre  in  London,  will  not  allow  me  to  remain 
here  another  hour  !” 

“  But  for  only  one  night  more,  my  dear  sir  I” 

“  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  imjiossible  I” . 

The  rehearsal  of  “  Hamlet”  proceeded,  and  the  mana¬ 
ger’s  solicitations  proceeded  also,  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
tragedy,  he  made  his  grand  attack.  “  Now,  Mr  Elliston, 
for  one  night  more !  for  only  one  !  Remember  it’s  for 
my  own  benefit,  my  dear  sir  1 ,  Besides,  the  whole  town 
wishes  it ;  Sir  William  Jackson  and  his  lady  wish  it. 
Only  one  night  more,  sir,  pray  do  !  The  rector  wishes 
it ;  the  mayor  wishes  it ;  the  major  at  the  Battery 
wishes  it  ;  the  family  at  the  Wliite  House  on  tho  lyll 
wish  it ;  every  body  w  ishes  it  I  you  cannot  refuse  evei’v 
body  !” 

Still  the  tnigediaii  Wiu»  inllexIbU,  bat  stiU  the  maUckger 
persisted  ;  and  even  during  the  night’s  performance 


still  met  him  at  the  wing,  on  every  exit,  reiterating  his 
entreaty  for  one  night  more  !” 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  celebrated 
[  soliloquy  scene  in  the  third  act,  when  the  manager’s 
i  horror  may  be  conjectured — it  certainly  cannot  be  de- 
scribed— at  seeing  Hamlet  advance  to  the  footlights,  and, 
handkerchief  in  hand,  address  the  crowded  audience  as 
follows  : — “  ‘  To  be,  or  not  to  bo,  that  is  the  <iuestion  •’ 
To  you,  Sir  William  Jackson,  and  to  your  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  amiable  lady,  I  know  not  how  to  express  the 
glowing  gratitude  that  now'  swells  my  bosom,  for  your 
truly  fiatteriug  request,  conveyed  to  me  by  the  worthy 
manager  of  this  theatre.  To  you,  sir,  the  learned  and 
reverend  Theophilus  Templeton,  the  pious  rector  of  this 
peaceful  parish,  who  has  shown  so  marked  a  predilection 
for  the  legitimate  drama,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  give 
utterance  to  my  ardent  thanks.  To  the  worshipful  the 
mayor  of  this  nourishing  aud  ancient  city,  I  would  also 
offer  my  deepest  acknowledgments  for  the  high  honour 
of  his  condescending  partiality.  To  the  gallant  com¬ 
mandant  at  the  Battery,  and  to  the  family  at  the  White 
House  on  the  hill,  whose  name,  alas  !  is  unknown  tome, 
but  who  occupy  the  two  front  rows  of  No.  5,  in  the 
dress  circle, — a  truly  eligible  situation, — to  each  and  all, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  beg  to  proffer  my  most  unfeigned 
and  imperishable  gratitude.  Let  me  assure  you,  that 
your  kindnesses  can  never  be  forgotten ;  they  are  en¬ 
graven  on  my  ‘  heart  of  hearts ;’ — they  are  ‘  registered 
where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them  !’  My 

children’s  children  shall  be  taught  to  lisp - ” — “  Why 

don’t  you  go  on  with  Hamlet  “  Silence  !  finish  your 
speech  first ;  go  it,  Elliston  I”  Sucli  were  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  the  impatient  gods  of  the  gallery,  to  w'lioin,  with 
one  of  his  most  graceful  obeisances,  the  tragedian  thui< 
replied  : — “  I  entreat  pardon  of  the  gentleman  in  the  one 
shilling  gallery,  while  I  briefly  address  the  gentleman  in 
the  two.  Your  remark,  sir,  was  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  does  you  honour,  for  it  proves  that  you  have  deeply 
studied  human  nature.— Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall 
now  resume  my  professional  duties,  and  no  longer  tres¬ 
pass  on  your  truly  valuable  time  ;  after  simply  announ¬ 
cing,  that  I  am  but  too  happy  in  yielding  to  your  una¬ 
nimous  solicitation,  and  that  to-morrow  evening  wdil  be 
performed  the  comedy  of  ‘  Wild  Oats,’  the  character  of 
Rover  by  Mr  Elliston  !” 

That  this  anecdote  may  not  be  like  IVIoore’s  “  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  left  blooming  alone, another,  equally 
characteristic,  and  equally  well  authenticated,  by  an  in¬ 
timate  literary  friend  of  its  eccentric  hero,  shall  be  sub¬ 
joined  ;  and,  as  the  good-b(»y  story-books  phrase  it,  ‘‘  here 

It  IS. 

Whilst  proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  resident 
ill  its  neighbourhood^  Elliston  was  one  day  visited  by 
the  gentleman  .alluded  to,  who  found  the  manager’s  levee 
attended  by  a  very  lengthy,  author-like  looking  personage, 
bearing  a  huge  and  most  portentous-appearing  manu¬ 
script,  and  also  by  his  fidus  Achates,  Fairbrother,  his 
prompter,  treasurer,  and  confidential  secretary,  seated  at 
a  table,  preparing  to  commence  operations  in  the  latter 
department  of  his  multifarious  official  functions.  Ha¬ 
ving  requested  his  friend  to  excuse  him  until  he  had 
dispatched  the  business  then  on  the  tapis,  Elliston  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attend  to  both  his  other  visitors.  “  Take  a 
sheet  of  paper,  Ben,”  said  he  to  Fairbrother,  “  and  write 
as.l  shall  dictate:  I  must  send  to  that  fellow,  Stubbs, 
about  his  potatoes  ;  .and,  in  the  meantime.  Mister  Rush,’ 
addressing  the  long  gentleman,  w'ho,  it  appeared,  was  an 
unfledged  dramatist, — “  I’ll  attend  to  your  play,  and 
give  you  my  opinion  of  it. — ‘  Sir,  [to  the  secretary,^  I 
have  received  the  potatoes,  and  have  boiled  some  of  them? 

1 — I  have  read  your  ‘  Ferocious  Hr  others^  sir,  |  to  the 
pOi.t,\ — ‘  they  are  considerably  too  small ;’ — your  pluy 
much  too  lony  ; — ‘  1  wanted  f'our  sacks  — there  are  two 
acts  too  many ; — ‘  1  wished  to  have  a  mealy  potato  ; 
should  liked  it  better  if  if  had  beta  more  comic  ;  there  is  not 
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heart  enough  in  it ; — ‘  I  wanted  kidney  potatoes  ;* — stilly 
Ido  not  discourage  you  ; — ‘  If  you  have  any  of  a  better 
j’—  You  may  succeed  more  perfectly ^  perhaps^  in  a 
second  attempt ; — *  Send  me  six  sacks  ^ — But  don't  let  it 
exceed  three  acts ; — ‘  My  price,  for  a  good  article,  will  bo 
eigliteenpence  a  bushel — If  I  approve  of  your  jday^  1 
shall  give  you  one  guinea  per  night ; — ‘  Send  them  when¬ 
ever  you  choose  — You  may  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  lihe ; — ‘  I  am,  sir  week,  if  you're  ready ; 

Your  obedient  servant — I'm  always  at  home ; — 
‘  UoBERT  William  Ellistox  — Seal  it,  and  send  it, 
Ben  ; —  Good  morning,  sir  !" 


SONNET. 

Ti I K  r O RKST-BRK LZi:. 

VMUTTF.N  IN  DFJFrTIOX. 

By  T.  Brydson. 

Ix  this  old  natural  aisle,  where,  side  by  side, 

And  top  to  top,  stand  the  grey  elm  and  oak — 

I  heard  thy  voice  come  onward  like  the  tide 
Of  summer  sea,  on  shore  that  has  no  rock. 

Oh,  eloquent-breathing  voice  !  which  at  once  brought 
To  my  still’d  soul  flow’r  odours— small  bird’s  song — 
The  coo  of  doves — and  bleatings  far  among 
Sheep*  sprinkled  hills.  Now  art  thou,  well  I  wot, 

Thou  forest-breeze,  most  sorrow-changed  since  then. 

And  wailest  mournfully  adown  this  aisle. 

Which  looks  in  naked  leaflessness,  the  while. 

Like  Gothic  ruin.  Soon  wilt  thou. again 
liift  up  thy  summer  voice — but  when  will  he. 

Who  loves  thy  saddest  tones,  respond  thy  tones  of  glee  ? 


THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  WINTER. 

By  Thomas  Brydson, 

F LOW  EHLEss  banks  and  leafless  trees 
Are  the  picture  now, 

Which  yon  aged  trav’ller  sees 
As  he  bends  his  brow 

Over  thy  cold  marble  brim, 

On  this  sunless  day — 

Does  the  picture  type  to  him 
Pleasures  fled  away  ? 

Ah!  yes — old  age  is  emblem’d  there. 

In  the  banks  and  bowers — 

While  memory  sings  a  plaintive  air 
Of  youth’s  leaves  and  flowers. 

CHRISTMAS  TRADITIONS. 

As  our  immortal  Shakspeare  lias  very  judiciously  re- 
inarked,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.”  We  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  so  rare  a  recurrence  of  this  fes- 
• 

tive  occasion  w^as  a  subject  of  deep  lamentation  to  us — 
when  the  bun,  the  turkey,  and  the  Yorkshire  pie,  (which 
rivalled  the  Douglas  larder) — when  the  Christmas  fire¬ 
side,  the  Christmas  holyday,  and  the  Christmas  box, 
were  for  six  months  the  daydre.am  of  our  sanguine  hopes, 
and  for  as  much  longer,  the  perpetual  theme  of  our  de- 
iightful  reminiscences.  Our  feelings  are  now  of  a  more 
chequered  nature — the  snows  of  many  a  successive  year 
have  chilled  the  ardour  of  our  anticipations — Jhe  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season  have  now  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  our  ilesk  is  groaning  beneath  a  mountain  of  unopened 
letters,  whose  seiils  of  Jevvs-wax,  and  very  hillious 
''aspect,  have  almost  brought  us  to  rejoice  in  the  declara- 
t'on  of  tiie  poet,  that  “  Christmas  docs  come  only  once  a 
year.” 


Trusting,  however,  that  our  readers  may  partake  more 
of  our  former,  than  of  our  latter  feelings,  we  heartily 
wish  them  all  a  merry  Christmas  ;  but,  sincerely  desirous 
that  they  may  on  no  account  be  induced  to  become  more 
merry  than  wise,  we  shall  subjoin  for  their  salutary 
warning  the  following  very  awful  tradition  ; 

A  LEUENl)  or  OLAMIS. 

Glamis  Castle  has  long  been  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  Macbeth, — we  newl  not,  therefore,  describe  “  its  plea¬ 
sant  seat,” — nor  how  “  the  temple-haunting  martlet  hath 
made  his  pendent  bed  in  every  jutty,  frieze,  and  buttress 
of  its  ancient  towers.” 

It  was  many  centuries  ago,  that  Christmas  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  occur  (as  it  does  now)  on  a  Sunday ;  and  every 
injunction  was  given  by  the  clergy  that  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  with  the  most  devout  solemnity.  Our  good  King 
.lames’s  book  of  “  Lawful  Sports  for  Sunday,”  would  at 
that  time  have  been  utterly  useless,  as  every  kind  of  re¬ 
laxation  was  indiscriminately  prohibited,  and’ the  strictest 
discipline  of  the  church  enjoined  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
kingdom.  To  all  well-disposed  minds,  this  was  a  source 
of  real  gratification  ;  and,  in  obeying  the  precepts  of  the 
clergy,  they  only  followed  their  own  pious  inclinations  ; 
but  to  many,  the  restraints  of  the  approaching  solemnity 
appeared  likely  to  prove  au  intolerable  burden,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  a  large  party  of  bo7i  vivants,  who  were 
assembled  at  Glamis  Castle,  resolved  to  celebrate  their 
festivities  in  the  manner  that  suited  them  best. 

On  Christinas  eve,  the  bottle  had  circukated  freely, 
till  late  on  that  memorable  afternoon,  when  the  whole 
jiarty,  with  one  consent,  adjourned  to  the  gaming-table. 
One  gentleman,  who  had  been  particularly  deep  in*  his 
potations,  was  observed  to  play  with  the  most  remarkable 
eagerness  ;  the  dice-box  seemed  perpetually  in  his  hand, 
but  yet  every  throw  he  attempted  proved  more  adverse 
than  its  predecessor.  Already  he  had  lost  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  sum  of  money,  when  the  more  sober  part  of  tlic 
company  announced  that  it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock, 
and  lighted  their  tapers  to  retire. 

The  losing  gamester  loudly  insisted,  however,  that  his 
antagonist  should  remain  to  give  him  a  chance  of  regain¬ 
ing  his  money,  to  which  the  othei*  most  readily  con¬ 
sented. 

“  You  cannot  surely  propose  playing,”  said  an  elder 
member  of  the  party,  “  until  the  morning  ot  Christmas 
dav  ?” 

“  I  shall  persevere  till  I  retrieve  my  losses  !”  exclaimed 
the  enraged  gambler,  **  even  though  our  game  were  to 
last  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

Instantly  the  tapers  of  all  the  company  burnt  blue, — a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur  arose, — and  scarcely  had  the  rest 
of  the  party  time  to  rush  out  of  the  fatal  room  before  its 
walls  and  windows  were  closed  for  ever  on  the  two  ill- 
fated  gamesters. 

No  entrance  to  that  apartment  has  ever  since  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  but  oil  each  subsequent  Christmas  eve  a  noise 
of  jovial  festivity  resounds  through  the  ancient  halls  oL 
the  Castle,  and  an  incessant  rattle  of  dice  gives  fearful 
testimony  to  the  supernatural  duration  of  the  gamester’s 
penance. 

It  is  a  well-known  tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  one  Christmas  eve,  a  gay  party  being  as¬ 
sembled  for  its  celebration,  they  ended,  as  more  modern 
parties  frequently  do,  with  dancing.  The  light  fantastic 
toe  was  in  full  exercise,  when  twelve  o’clock  was  loudly 
pealed  from  alLthe  neighbouring  churches.  Thi.s  pro¬ 
duced  no  interruption  to  the  joyous  efforts  of  the  company, 
who  seemed  to  emulate  each  other,  “  till  roof  and  rafter 
’gan  to  dirl.” 

For  this  profanation  of  Christinas,  the  whole  party 
were  condemned  on  the  spot,  to  continue  dancing  a  whole 
year  incessantly  ;  their  shoes  did  not  wear  out,  neither 
did  they  feel  tired  nor  hungr^'^,  during  all  that  time ;  hut 
they  danced  on  with  itiirelaxed  activity,  till  the  very 
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round  on  which  they  trode  was  worn  away,  and  a  deep 
chasm  is  still  to  be  shown,  which  was  excavated  by  their 
incessant  footsteps* 

We  ourselves  are  fond  of  an  occasional  gallopade ;  but 
one  night  has  generally  sufficed  to  wear  out  both  ourselves 
and  our  shoes.  Nevertheless,  there  are  doubtless  many  in 
this  gay  city,  to  whom  a  whole  year  of  incessant  dancing 
would  be  no  very  formidable  penance,  and  there  may  even 
be  a  few,  to  whom  many  centuries  of  gambling  would 
appear  as  an  agreeable  pass^time*  In  whatever  way  our 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  spend  their  Christmas  eve, 
liowevcr,  we  trust  it  will  be  so  much  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction,  that  we  cannot  wish  them  better  than  to  hope 
they  may  have  a  whole  year,  or  rather  a  whole  century, 
of  such  enjoyment.  ' 


THE  STRANDED  SHIP. 

13ij  Thomas  Atkinson, 

I  SAW  upon  the  laughing  wave 
A  gallant  vessel  go 

With  bounding  step,  that  scem’il  to  brave 
The  rudest  rock  below  ; 

It  plumed  its  wings  like  a  young  bird, 

'  And  spread  them  fair  and  free ; 

And  music  from  its  deck  was  heard 
Across  the  listening  sea  ! 

I  look’d  again — and  on  a  rock 
Outstretch’d  a  monster  lay. 

Rent  by  some  fierce  earthquake  shock, 
And  ghastly  as  once  gay  ; 

The  siren  waves  had  left  it, 

That  lured  it  to  its  doom  ; 

And  the  jagged  peak  had  cleft  it, 

'  ' '  AVTiere  it  once  had  good  sea  room  ! 

.'f  < 

Once  morc—npori ' the  mori’OAV — 

And’tbe  waves  canie  back  amain, 

’  /liut ’their  wild  glee*  peal’d  like  sorrow, 

.'As  they  liiiggM  their  prey  again  ; 

;  Tor,' q !  to  be  forsaken. 

If  deceived^  lifiiiy  more  be  borne, 

Thai j  from ^hojie  and  trust  to  waken 
To  tlie  liityinV  voice  of  scorn  !  . 

i  •  f*,Mr  '*  .  r  ”  t.  •  '  ’I 


ANTIQUARIAN  SCRAPS.  M. 

JBy  R,  Carruthers, 

In  a  former  contribution,  under  the  above  title,  I 
avowed  a  lurking  fondness  for  mouldy  books,  and  time¬ 
worn  manuscripts,' the  disjecta  mcmhrao^ departed  customs 
and  forgotten  events.'  The  following  trifles,  picked  up 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  may  gratify  some  laborious 
idler,  of  kindred  taste.  * 

Act  for  Savimj  Flesh  Ficfau/.— In  the  5th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (1503,)  an  act  was  passed  “for  the  better 
saving  of  flesh  victual,  by  ordering  every  Wednesday  to 
be  a  fish  day,  unless  in  cases  of  sickness.”  In  the  parish 
register  of  Eyncsbury,*  a  village  In  Huntingdonshire,  there 
is  an  entry  illustrating  this  cunous  act  of  Elizabeth. — 
“John  llurton,  being  very  sycke,  was  licensed  to  eat, 
flesh  for  the  tyme‘*6f 'his  syckness,  so  that  he,  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  licence,  and  his  sickness  continuing  viii 
dayes,  do  cause  the  same  to  beregystered  into  the  register- 
book  :  and  this  lycehce  noe’ longer  to  endure  than  his 
sickness  doth  last ;  ‘by  me,*  William'  Samuell,  parson  of 
Eynosbury.”  This’entry  occurs  under  the  date  of  1568, 
live  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  ' 

A  Fatal  Infection. — The  parish  register  of  Ramsey  re¬ 
cords,  that  Major  William  Cromwell  (a  cousin  of  the 


Protector)  died  of  the  plague  on  the  23d  February,  1665  • 
and  that  he  caught  the  infection  by  wearing  a  coat  the 
cloth  of  which  came  from  London.  It  adds — “  the  tailor 
that  made  the  coat  Avith  all  his  family  died  of  the  same 
terrible  disorder,  as  did  no  less  than  four  hundred  people 
in  Ramsey,  and  all  otving  to  this  fatal  coat.” 

A  Present  of  Fish, — As  it  is  recorded,  that 

“  The  Monks  of  Melrose  had  gude  kail 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted,” 

I  may  mention,  that  some  of  their  brethren  in  the  south 
appear  to  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  fish.  Four 
thousand  cels  Avere  a  yearly  present  from  the  monks  of 
Ramsey  to  those  of  I’eterborougli ! 

Last  Exccutionfor  Witchcraft  in  England, — Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  his  “  Letters  on  Demon- 
ology,”  in  representing  the  last  execution  for  Avitchcraft 
in  F^ngland,  under  form  of  judicial  sentence,  to  have  been 
in  1682.  So  late  as  1716,  two  persons,  Mrs  Mary  Hickes 
and  her  daughter,  the  latter  only  nine  years  of  age,  were 
tried  at  tlie  assizes  at  Huntingdon,  and  executed  there  on 
Saturday,  July  28,  of  that  year.  The  case  is  thus  cha¬ 
racterised  by  Gough:  “  A  substantial  farmer  apjuchends 
his  wife  and  favourite  child ;  the  latter  for  some  silly 
illusions  practised  on  his  Aveakness,  the  former  for  the 
antiquated  folly  of  killing  lior  neighbours  in  effigy;  and 
Judge  Powell  suffers  them  to  he  hanged,  on  their  own 
confession,  four  years  after  his  AAuser  hrotlier  had  A'cntured 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  an  old  Avoman  at  Hertford.” 
And  this  in  an  age  which  could  boast  the  names  of  New¬ 
ton  and  Boyle,  Locke  and  Addison,  Bentley  and  Arbuth- 
not,  Pope  and  Swift ! 

Richard  Cromwell, — In  his  first  speech  to  liis  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Richard  Cromwell  thus  beautifully  touches  upon 
his  father’s  death  : — “  He  died  full  of  days,  spent  in  sore 
and  great  travel,  yet  his  eyes  were  not  AA^axed  dim,  neither 
was  his  natural  strength  abated ;  as  it  Avas  said  of  IMoses, 
he  was  serviceable  even  unto  the  last.  As  to  these  na¬ 
tions,  be  left  tliem  in  great  honour  abroad,  and  in  full 
peace  at  home  :  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
dwelling  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree, 
from  Dan  cA^eii  to  Beersheba.”  The  Avholeof  this  speech, 
in  composition  and  natural  pathos,  Avants  little  but  the 
irresistible  eloquence  of  truth,. to  render  it  equal  to  the 
funeral  orations  of  antiquity.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
an  amiable  man,  but  Avdiolly  destitute  of  force  or  energy 
of  character.  His  last  tvords  Avere  highly  characteristic. 
When  dying,  he  said  to  his  daughters,  “  Live  in  love ;  I 
am  going  to  the  God  of  Love.” 

Chwrch  and  State — a  stichler  for  Athanasius'  Creed. — 
Ill  1710,  Gabriel  Newton,  an  alderman  of  Leicester,  lelt 
L.26  per  annum  to  the  corporation  of  Huntingdon,  for 
clothing  and  educating  boys  of  indigent  parents.  The 
testator  makes  the  following  injunction  ; — “  The  boys 
are  to  tone  the  responses,  and  the  money  is  to  be  with- 
draAvii  if  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasius  be  not  publicly  read 
in  the  church,  unless  the  said  Creed,  by  king,  queen,  or 
Parliament,  be  abrogated  or  abolished  out  of  the  rubric 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  abolition,  in  the  oi>i- 
iiioii  of  the  said  Gabriel  Newton,  Avill  be  a  greater  blow 
to  the  Church  and  State  than  the  taking  off  the  iicud  ol 
the  royal  martyr,  King  Charles  the  First. 

Anglo-Saxon  Cookery, — The  general  food  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  articles  now  in 
use,  but  the  porpoise  Avas  admitted  to  the  table,  a  deli¬ 
cacy  for  Avhich  our  taste  has  certainly  declined.  Neither 
do  Ave  stand  in  need  of  an  admonition  from  the  Council 
to  refrain  from  eating  horse-fiesh.  It  Avas  one  of  the 
Saxon  regulations,  that  if  a  person  ate  any  thing  liuH- 
dressed,  ignorantly,  he  should  fast  three  days;  if  know* 
ingly,  four  days. 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  HARP. 

By  John  Mulcolnu  •  * 

Adieu,  my  harp,  from  whose  tones  of  sorrow. 

Low  sighing  round  me  their  hymned  spcR, 

A  mystic  joy  my  lone  heart  could  borrow, 

I  bid  thy  music  a  long  farewell. 

Of  Nature’s  cliarms,  and  of  Beauty’s  daughters, 

Thy  pensive  breathings  no  more  shall  be ; 

Lilt  like  thy  mates,  lull’d  by  Babel’s  waters, 

I  hang  thee  now  on  the  willow-tree. 

Yet  not  as  one  his  first  love  forsaking. 

Of  aught  than  song  do  I  higher  deem, — 

And  not  as  one  that  from  visions  waking, 

Forgets  the  music  that  blest  his  dream, 

I  leave  thee  now  ;  but  because  each  feeling 
Too  strongly  thrilled  to  thy  dirge- like  sti*ain, 

And  spirit  wounds  Time’s  soft  balm  was  healing, 

Were  oi>e’d  afresh  till  they  bled  again. 

Then  farewell,  my  hush’d  harp,  for  ever, 

Not  less  I  love  thee  that  now  we  part ; 

No  more  thy  breathings  shall  fan  to  fever 
The  passions  shrined  in  this  glowing  heart. 

No  more  the  spell  of  thy  weeping  numbers 
My  soul  to  sorrow  shall  wile  away, 

Awakening  thoughts  from  their  peaceful  slumbers, 
’Twere  mercy  now  that  should  sleep  for  aye. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Saturday^  Dec.  24,  1831. 

Professor  Graiia3i  in  the  Chair. 

Pfcaenty — Professor  Jameson  ;  Drs  Brunton,  Greville  ; 

James  Wilson,  Falconar,  Withani,  Allan,  &c.,  Esqs. 

A  NOTICE  was  read  to  the  meeting  regarding  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Siren  lacertina,  which  was  preserved  alive  for  more 
than  six  years,  at  Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  secretary,  Air  Neill.  In  the  IMinhurgh 
New  Philosophical  Journaly  vol.  iv.  p.  316,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  habits  of  this  animal.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod  110  change  has  taken  place  in  its  appearance,  nor  has 
it  shown  any  symptom  of  being  a  larvay  or  imperfect  ani¬ 
mal,  as  some  naturalists  still  believe  it  to  be.  This  spe¬ 
cimen  continued  alive  till  October  last,  when  having 
escaped  over  the  brim  of  the  reservoir  in  which  it  was 
kept,  the  fine  fimbriie  of  the  branchial  apparatus  became 
dried  and  shrivelled  up,  and  occasioned  its  death.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  this  reptile  was  kept  by  Air 
Neill,  and  its  increase  of  size,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  perfect  animal. 
Air  James  Wilson,  in  some  observations,  stated  that  it 
belongs  to  a  small  group,  named  on  ac¬ 

count  of  the  animals  containing  both  lungs  and  gills. 
The  genera  in  this  group  are  only  four — Axoluthy  Mtno- 
hranchuSy  Proteus  and  Siren  :  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
only  one  where  the  species  have  no  moi*e  than  two  feet. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  it  was  mentioned  by  | 
Al.  Necker  of  Geneva,  that  be  and  AI.  Provost  had  als(>  | 
kept  alive  for  several  months  the  Proteus  auyuitius,  that  j 
singular  animal,  wdiich  has  hitherto  been  only  found  in 
the  subterranean  waters  of  Carniola.  It  is  remarkable 
that  if  kept  in  the  light,  it  jiinesaway,  loses  its  pink  hue, 
becomes  of  a  dark  colour,  and  at  length  dies. 

Professor  Jameson  then  exhibited  a  small  bird  from 
Ibe  Hlinalah  Alouutains,  very  similar  to  the  common 
redbreast,  but  of  a  less  size,  and  with  a  sharper  bill.  A 
considerable  difference  was  observed  in  the  shaj>e  of  the 
bead ;  that  of  the  common  redbreast  being  fiat,  that  of 
6»e  Indian  individual  elevated.  Alany  birds  are  found 
ni  tile  Ilirnakih  range,  bearing  a  dose  resemblance,  in  re¬ 


gard  to  plumage,  to  European  ones ;  but  it  was  suggested 
1  by  the  Professor  that  a  variation  may  exist  in  the  form 
!  of  the  head,  sufficient  for  making  them  distinct  species, 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  a  difference  sliall  be  found 
to  exist  ill  the  habits  of  the  bird,  in  the  locality,  period 
of  migration, 


ANDERSONIAN  UNIVERSITY  SOIREES. 

Glasgow^  December  21  ^  18.31# 

Dr  Scouler  read  a  paper,  entitled  an  examination  of 
the  Diluvinii  hypothesis  of  Alessrs  Cuvier  and  Buck- 
land.  His  object  was  to  prove  that  the  evidence  brought 
forward  to  support  this  hypothesis  was  quite  inconclu¬ 
sive,  and  that  the  parts  could  he  explained  with  more 
simplicity  on  other  principles.  Dr  Scouler  disclaimed 
all  cosmogony,  as  being  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
science  of  geology,  and  hoped  the  time  was  past  when 
the  dreams  of  Werner,  Woodward,  or  other  visionaries, 
would  be  mistaken  for  philosophy. 

The  Diluvian  theory,  it  was  observed,  reposed  on  a 
multitude  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant  facts,  and  that 
all  of  them  could  not  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
w'hich  they  were  brought  forward  to  prove.  Thus, 
the  Diluviyu,  as  it  has  been  called,  had  many  origins, 
and,  in  many  instances,  could  not  be  ascribed  to  an  inun¬ 
dation.  Some  diluvia  resulted  from  the  decomposition 
of  rocks,  containing  rounded  and  more  durable  frag¬ 
ments  ;  others  resulted  from  the  bursting  of  the  barriers 
of  lakes  ;  others  were  merely  the  alluvium  which  covered 
the  strata  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  con¬ 
sequently  elevated  along  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  famed  boulder  stones,  be  contended 
that  it  w'as  impossible  to  conceive  them  elevated  (by  a 
deluge  such  as  that  which  the  theory  supposes)  to  tlu? 
height  of  1500  feet  on  the  sides  of  Alount  Jura.  Such 
stones  had  been  found  in  abundance  in  Germany,  and  bad 
been  traced  to  their  source  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
What  current  could  transport  them  across  the  Baltic  ? 

The  occurrence  of  shells  still  found  in  the  ocean  In 
places  far  removed  from  the  present  sea,  had  been  esteemed 
a  strong  proof  of  the  Diluvian  hypothesis.  In  sonic  cases, 
these  shells  had  been  found  far  inland,  in  others  they  bad 
been  found  on  the  summits  of  little  hills,  elevated  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To 
illustrate  the  transportation  of  these  shells  to  diluvial 
summits,  was  a  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  accounted  for  the  rounding  and  elevation  of  immense 
masses  of  boulder  stones  on  the  same  principle,  for  the 
shells  were  in  general  entire  and  uninjured.  In  cases 
where  these  shells  ocouiTed  remote  from  the  ocean,  and  at 
small  elevations,  it  was  the  result  of  the  filling  up  of 
estuaries,  &c.  ;  and  in  cases  where  they  were  elevated  far 
above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea,  the  land  bad  been  eleva¬ 
ted,  and  such  a  phenomenon  was  by  no  means  rare, — the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  had  been  submerged  under  the 
Alediterraiieaii,  and  at  a  subsequent  j)crio<l  had  been  ele¬ 
vated  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  earth¬ 
quake  of  1822  had  elevated  100  miles  of  the  coast  of 
Chili  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  here  was  a 
true  and  uiulerstood  example  of  the  diluvian  or  igiri  of 
these  shells. 

The  next  point  examined  was  the  history  of  extinct 
animals.  The  jiroof  of  diluvian  currents,  drawn  from 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  occur¬ 
ring  ill  Siberia,  was  of  little  value ;  the  animals  ^vere 
adapted  for  living  in  a  cold  country,  and  bud  gradually 
become  extinct  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beaver  and  the 
Irish  elk  in  our  own  country;  one  of  the  first  of  these 
animals,  at  least,  had  lived  in  Scotland  and  England  iu 
historic  times.  The  same,  explanation  applied  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  animals  fouud  in  caverns.  If  the  hyieua  were 
no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  England,  the  lion  bad  ceased 
to  live  in  Greece,  although  it  had  been  common  tbei*e  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon. 
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LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  understand  that  Mr  William  Chambers,  author  of  “  The 
Hook  of  Scotland,”  is  at  present  for  the  press  a  new 

work,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  of  an  interesting  nature,  en¬ 
titled  “  Traditionary  lA'gends  and  Popular  Antiquities  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  ■ 

The  Double  Trial,  or  the  Consequences  of  an  Irish  Clearing ; 
a  Tale  of  the  Present  Day,  by  the  Rev.  TiUcti?, 

A  Numismatic  Manual,  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Coins,  with  Plates  from  the  Originals,  by  John  Y.  Aker- 
man. 

Mr  J.  n,  S.  Lucas  has  designed  and  engraved  a  Companion 
Print  to  his  “  Samson  carrying  off  the  Oates  of  Gaza.” 

“  A  Six  Weeks*  Tour  in  Switzerland  and  Fr.ance,”  by  the  Rev. 
William  Liddiard,  author  of  “  The  Legend  of  Kinsidlin,”  ^c. 

“  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian,  on  the  importanco  of  aiming  at 
an  elevated  Standard  of  Piety,”  by  a  Village  Pastor. 

The  author  of  “  Natural  History  of  Knthuiiiasni,”  has  a  new 
work  in  the  press,  entitled  “  Saturday  Evening.’* 

“  An  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Property, 
according  to  the  I.aw  of  Jlengal,”  by  Rajah  Ram.mohuu  Roy ;  and 
also,  by  the  same  author,  “  Remarks  on  East  India  Affairs ;  with 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Boundaries  of  India,  its  Civil  and 
Religious  Divisions,  and  Suggestions  for  the  future  Government 
of  the  Country. 

A  new  monthly  periodical,  to  be  called  the  Lady’s  Cabinet  of 
Fashion,  Milsic,  and  Romance,  is  aiinoiinc<Ml. 

Runyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  with  many  engravings  on  wood 
by  G.  W.  Bonner,  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  Mason. 

“  VVlio  can  they  be  ?  or  a  Description  of  a  Singular  Race  of 
Aborigines  inhabiting  the  Summits  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  or 
Blue  Mountiiins  of  Coimb.atoor,”  by  Captain  H.  Harkness, 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  “  Endless  Amus(*meiit.”  If  it  go  on  at  this 
rate,  it  will  indeed  be  endless. 

A  newspap(‘r,  entitled  the  “  Freemantle  Gazette,  and  Western 
Australian  Jo«irnal,”  is  now  regularly  published  at  the  Swan 
River  Settlement.  The  first  number  hears  date,  March  IHIH. 

Captain  T.  Brown,  the  iiulefatiguble  historian  of  Horses  and 
the  allied  Species,”  has  commenced  a  series  of  engravings  of 
“  Game  Birds.”  The  work  is  to  extend  to  ten  numbers,  with 
four  plates  In  each  number.  They  include  the  "winged  objects  of 
tho  sportsman’s  research  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  A 
volume  of  letterpress  will  accompany  the  work,  containing  his¬ 
torical  research(‘s  into  the  field-sports  of  all  nations.  Sucli  a 
work  has  long  been  a  desifleratum,  Jind  Captain  IL’s  work  pro¬ 
mises  to  supply  it  in  splendid  .style. 

l>r  C'halmera  will  bo  proud  to  l(?arii  that  a  learned  bibliopole, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  in  the  habit  of  “  taking 
notes”  of  his  sermons.  Perhaps  he  may  fiuish  the  stanza  and 
“  print  them.”  We  have  tho  gentleman’s  own  word  for  the  fact 
—and  in  print,  too., 

Macueady’s  Last. — Some  one  prosing  to  Macready  about  the 
decline  of  the  stage,  he  said,  “the  public  must  be  nearly  blind  to 
patronize  spectacles  as  they  do.” 

Wif.KiK’s  Portrait  op  Gp'.orgr  IV.— The  general  effect  of  this 
picture  is  perfect,  and  the  colouring  exquisite.  The  light  and 
8ha4le  is  managed  with  a  simplicity  wliich  rejects  all  paltry  clever¬ 
ness,  and  shows  the  painter’s  power  in  managing  this  most  difii- 
cnlt  essential  of  the  art.  The  expression  is  princely,  although 
enfeebled  by  the  meanness  of  the  legs  and  prettiness  of  the  feet. 
The  background  is  most  appropriate— quiet  and  rich.  On  the 
whole,  the  picture  is  worth  n  thousand  of  Chanti'ey’s  big  statue, 
although  it  scarcely  cost  a  twelftli  of  the  price  of  that  metallic 
mass. 

UMYKttsiTY  AT  DtuiA.M. — A  Durhuin  college  has  been  cora- 
meni'ed,  aud  is  to  open  in  October  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter.  There  is  a  foundation  for  students ;  and 
also  provision  for  the  reception  of  ordinary  and  occasional  stu- 
dents.  Four  years  will  <*omplpte  the  education  of  a  member,  and 
there  will  be  prizes  and  exaiiiindtions.  This  institution  promises 
to  be  highly  beneficial,  particuloily  to  tlie  northern  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Improyki)  RE\ni\<i. — Sinclair  is  not  remarkable  for  Iiis  memory. 
A  short  enough  sentence,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  enunciate 
in  one  of  his  characters,  ran  originally  thus  : — “  I  am  a  single 
man,  and  consequently  have  no  tie  to  bind  me  to  this  country.” 
He  got  on  favourably  as  far  us  the  W’ord  man,  but  there  lie 
“  stuck  dead.”  Again  he  commenced,  but  still  could  not  weather 
tlie  point.  At  last,  in  despair,  Jie  resolved  to  make  a  tail-picee 
of  his  own,  and  out  bolted— “  1  am  a  single  mau,  aud  consequently 
—[a  long  pause]- a hachvlor,'* 

Cm  ITCH  AT  FROM  Gl  asuow.— Do  Bogiiis  and  his  company  have 
been  here— at  a  most  unpropitioiis  sea.son— for  both  their  throats 
and  purses.  Every  one  here  is  busy  with  balancing,  or  eating 
ami  drinkirur,  «o  Mr  Alexander  has  not  met  with  the  reward  lii^ 


enterprise  merited.  As  to  their  merits,  wliieh  are,  <‘ousi(leral>l(* 
you  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Some  New  Mu'j.. 
is  amiouiiced  for  publication  here,  wliiht  in  that  department  \on 
seem  jisleep. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — Wars,  and  rumours  of  wars.  'I'he  propria, 
tors  of  Dnury  Lane  aud  Covent  Garden  Theatres  have  served  a 
notice  on  the  managers  of  the  minors;,  that  if  they  continue  te  51,.^ 
without  the  license  mentioned  in  the  lutli  of  Geo.  IT.,  eap.  js! 
they  will  proc<*ed  against  them  for  the  ])oiialty  of  €.‘>0  for  ea.  ij 
otfence.  A  meeting  of  the  performers  at  the  minors  has  Imvh 
announced;  and  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  ami  a  memorial  to  tlu> 
Lord  ('hancellor,  are  preparing.  It  is  saiil  that  two  thousand 
persons  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  metropolitan  iniuor<. 
First  our  overgrown  patent  theatres  ruined  the  drama,  noxt 
they  ruined  themselves,  and  now  they  seek  to  ruin  everyone 
of  the  trade  they  can  lay  their  unhallowed  clutches  on.  Tlie 
first  crime  does  not  come,  we  fear,  within  the  danger  of  the 
law;  tln^  second  is  tlu»  privilege  of  every  fool ;  tin*  third  Inu^t 
he  preventt*d.  The  great  Kembles  arose  in  defiance  of  moiioiiolv 
— tlu^  little  Kembles  seek  to  prop  themselves  up  by  it.  I’lins,  tlie 
stage  vindicates  its  title,  to  be  esteemed  a  “  mirror  of  nutnre.  ’ 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  helps  himself  to  a  crown,  and  his  silly  do. 
seendaiits  prati*  about  legitimacy. — Mrs  Gore’s  coim'dy  has  boon 
endured  at  Drury  Laue.  The  story  is  that  of  a  rich  uncle  reclaim, 
ing  a  nephew,  by  pretending  to  reduce  him  to  beg-gary,  and  tll(!^ 
affording  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  showing  themselves  in 
their  true  colours.  Mrs  Humby,  in  speaking  the  epilogue,  dis. 
played  high  talent  in  the  hoyden  line — one  that  has  too  bmjr 
be(*n  vacant. — At  the  Olympic,  the  most  pleasing  novelty 
“  The  Dumb  B(*lle.”  Vestris,  in  order  to  cure  a  lover’s  horror 
of  woman’s  tongue,  pretends  to  be  d(*af  and  dumb,  and  acts  qalb* 
in  character,  till  an  unlucky  aspersion  of  her  legs  breaks  the 
charm.— Rayner’s  'J’heatre  will  open  on  the  ‘)th  of  January,  uu. 
less  it  be'  burked  previously  by  tlu*  great  Fateuti'es.  Rayner  is 
supported  by  Henry,  avIio  some  years  ago  made  a  tolerable  aii. 
pearaiice  at  the  Adelphi,  after  the  fashion  of  Mattinuvs.— Tbo 
theatrical  world  is  all  agog  in  Liverpool.  Diierow,  at  bis  Am. 
pliitheatre  ;  Raganini  at  the  Theatre-Royal ;  a  ch‘ver  coinpany, 
under  an  enterprising  manager,  at  the  Liver  Street  Theatre; 
Beverley  at  the  Olympic ;  and  Holloway  at  the  Sans  Pandl.— Onr 
own  pantomime  is  excellent — tin*  bc‘st  infinitely  that  we  have  seen 
for  many  years.  All  our  young  friends  must  go  to  see  their 
favourite  Sinbad  groaning  under  the  Old  Man  of  tln^  Sea. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances, 

December  24 — 30. 

Sat.  As  You  Like  It,  A  Concert,  ^  Matrimony, 

Mon.  .  iliehard  the  Third,  John  Jones,  ^  Dominique  the  De¬ 
serter, 

Tues.  Macbeth,  Do,,  ^  Electricity, 

Wed.  a  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Harlequin  SinttuO, 
Tburs.  Castle  of  Andalusia,  ^  Do. 

Fri;  The  Haunted  Towei',  ^  Do, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  next  Number — the  first  of  the  Now  Year — we  present  onr 
Portrait  of  Professor  Wilson.  Accidental  eirciimstances  have 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  Index  to  the  Volume  now  con- 
eluded,  which  Avill  be  circulated,  along  Avith  tin;  Tith*-Pagc,  in  an 
early  Number,  After  two  AV'eeks  intermission  of  Reviews,  onr 
critical  stomach  is  fearfully  sharp— so  authors  may  tremble. 
Some  important  improveni(*nts  on  our  arrangements  Avill  be 
announced  in  our  next.  We  commence  the  Ncav  Year  like  a 
giant  refreshed. 

A  remonstrance  has  been  made  at  licad-qnartors  on  the  part  of 
the  Bohemian  Brothers.  From  the  judgment  passed  upon  their 
musical  powers,  there  is  no  appeal, — on  that  point  the  st‘utoiice 
of  our  critic  is  definitiA'e,  Ilis  article  invoh’^ed,  however,  some 
questions  in  Avhich  we  are  accustomed  to  claim  a  voice.  They 
deny  that  they  are  Whitechapel  Jcavs— aa'c  believe,  from  their 
language,  that  they  are  in  this  matter  correct— they  arc  Rohe- 
mian.  Further,  we  admit  that  their  airs  are  native  Bohemian* 
We  deny  tlmt  their  dresses  are. 

We  are  not  apt  to  listen  to  remonstrances  against  onr  critical 
decisions— conscious  that  Ave  speak  alxA'ays  Iionestly,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  duo  deliberation.  Those,  hoAA’cver,  Avho  Avish  to  appeal 
against  our  judgments,  must  liave  recourse  to  AVTitten  pleadingN 
Personal  interviews  on  such  occiisions  are  always  constrained  ami 
unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  All  persons  presuming  to  call  on 

such  busim*ss,  after  this  notice,  may  depend  upon  the  Kiiitor  ' 
being  denied.  He  knows  tlicia  merely  as  authors  and  artist',  apJ 
begs  to  decline  the  honour  of  personal  acquaintance. 

Correspondents  in  onr  next# 


